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Teachers ARE necessary war workers! So says both the Office 
of War Information and the War Manpower Commission. In fact, 
they are necessary not only as war workers but as peace workers. 
It is they who will mold future citizens into the democratic pattern. 

Teachers are urged, because they are true war workers, to 
stay at their jobs. They are heroines, though they have not been 
glamorized as workers in other fields. 

Teachers, the nation salutes you as it does workers in other 
little-known but necessary jobs! 45540 
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Teachers, this department is your very own. Write 
us your suggestions, your problems, your criticisms, 
what you need, and what you would like to see in 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. We welcome your 
LETTERS. 


Dear Sir: 

I have noted with interest the steady 
progress your magazine has made in 
the presentation of valuable timely 
material, and I wish you continued suc- 
cess in the future. 

Very sincerely, 
E. S., New Jersey teacher 


It is probably the most encouraging 
thing we have at the Junior Arts and 
Activities offices—the continued flow of 
notes such as Miss S, has been kind 
enough to write. We believe that it is 
the test of our ability to help teachers 
that we improve steadily as she has 
suggested. Teaching methods and sub- 
ject matter is in a constant state of 
change and keeping up with the trends 
is most important. 


Dear Sir: 

I can’t praise your magazine enough 
as it has proved its worth time and 
again in my two years of teaching. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. J., Minnesota teacher 

This letter brings us to another point 
—the problem of teachers who have not 
long been in the field. If you are one 
of these and would like some special type 
of help, please write us and let us know. 
We want to serve all elementary teachers 
but the special needs of some deserve 
additional consideration. Let us know 
your thoughts on the matter. 


Gentlemen: 

I am very anxious not to miss even 
one copy of Junior Arts and Activities 
because there are so many new ideas 
given in each one. 

Yours truly, 


H. K., Oregon teacher 


New ideas are important, we agree, 
and not half so simple to obtain as it 
appears, However, the readers of Junior 
Arts and Activities have the benefit of 
the collected ideas of many persons who 
are authorities in this field. 

The September number introduces a 
number of names which may be new 


to some readers. Among them are 
Gladys Parker Morgan, whose “Enter- 
tainment Helps” appears on page 47, 
and Jerome Leavitt, an authority on 
industrial arts for the elementary grades, 
whose article begins on page 32. Both 
of these excellent contributors will fur- 
nish material for subsequent issues of 
Junior Arts and Activities. 


Dear Sir: 

Last year was my first year of teach- 
ing following a seven-year absence from 
the profession. I had previously taught 
for eight years. 

On re-entering the profession, I natu- 
rally found a change in materials, pro- 
cedure, etc. During the first semester 
I had the second grade, but then I was 
given the fourth grade. My fellow teach- 
ers were very helpful. We all keep a 
lookout for material to aid each other. 
One teacher was a subscriber for Junior 
Arts and Activities and offered me one 
of her copies. I liked the magazine 
so much and asked to see other copies. 

I found to my delight that the year’s 
subscription contained material for 
nearly all our semester’s work. Thus I 
sent in to you for the entire year’s sub- 
scription and received these back issues, 
They have been wonderful. 

Yours truly, 
I. R., Indiana teacher 


This teacher’s experience is similar 
to that of many others at the present 
time. All of us are concerned with the 
problem of furnishing material and 
helpful information to teachers re-enter- 
ing the profession. Our first thought 
is that the children must continue to be 
taught by the best modern methods and 
next we want to lighten the burden of 
teachers who must do their daily work 
in addition to acquainting themselves 
with new standards and procedures 
which have been inaugurated since they 
last taught. 

Junior Arts and Activities is trying 
to do its part to help beth teachers and 
pupils solve this important problem. 





TEACHERS! 
Here's Help for You 


Items of Value for 


Teachers of all Grades 
NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES (heavy 
poster type tagboard) 30 outline Pictures. .$1.00 
USE-OVER NURSERY RHYMES (white 

blackboard style—loese-leaf edition) 40 

OU cvawnnsasedakcetucnnaseeseane $1.00 
PHONICS MOVIEGRAM (ist or 2nd grade),.$1.00 
THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM (316 

COE GHD sscccctcectsicscccnes $150 
FIFTY GREAT SONGS OF THE CHURCH 

(biographical sketches of authors) 

ONE HUNDRED WORKS OF ART & SCULP- 

We GE, crcccccesccssccescos $1.00 
SIE GR OF VU a0incccccsccces $ .25 
DOUBLE-DUTY TABLE DOILIES (6 in set), 

soil-proof, 4-color nursery rhyme pictures. $1.00 
40 PICTURES OF FOLK DANCES IN 4 COLORS 

Set No. 1, 20 Pictures (No duplicates) 
DOLLS OF THE WORLD, Set No. 1, cloth. .$1.00 
DOLLS OF THE WORLD, Set No. 1, cello- 

WS CD: sb cececcciccoveccunsvess $1 
DOLLS OF THE WORLD, Set No. 1, paper 

edition with Handbook No. 3.......... $1.00 


Set No. 2, 20 Pictures (No duplicates) 
DOLLY HOBBY, Set No. 2, cellophane surf. .$1.00 


DOLLY HOBBY, Set No. 2, paper edition 
with Handbook No. 5........sseeeseee $1.00 


— OF FOLK DOLL COSTUMES, 
OB ccccccccccccceccoccccccccccce 


HANDBOOK OF COSTUME DESIGN, No. 4.$ .50 


HANDBOOK OF DOLLY HOBBY COSTUMES 
& COSTUME DESIGN, No, 5........... $ .50 


MORGAN DILLON & CO. 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 




















ACTIVITY WORKBOOKS 


Wartime conditions have forced us 
to discontinue publishing ACTIVI- 
TIES ON PARADE, but we still have 
on hand a supply of these valuable 
teaching aids. They are just as use- 
ful as the month they were published. 
Contain usable seasonal material, 
crafts, art projects, stories, and many 





other practical features. 
Qc each 
Add postage as shown below: 
Pree 1 to 3 
BS 5areericced 4 to 6 
ee 7 to 10 
lc each 11 and more 
THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Send me ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
as indicated: 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 
HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


New Low Cost 3-in-! Editions 


(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 





All three Basic Subjects 
combined in one Giant 
4 Book. Nearly 100 Full page 
J units of effective Work- 
Mi book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 

(All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 


Complete with full directions and free 
teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per =" 





In ordering specify grade. 
NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS 


[xecrocaarn | Order Today! Post Paid 
MECTOCRAPH 
yor MAPS only 50¢ 


Set of 16 maps consisting 
of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australis, Africa. 


Size 7x10 inches. 


Send for. Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
































. PIRED 
In AN ORDINARY 
KITCHEN OVEN 





Mow your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your 
a own firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). 

=——@ Models like clay—may be waterproofed and 
decorated with SERAMO ENAMEL. 8 colors, 
red, wie. Lm green, black, white. 1 oz. 
bottles, 15¢ h. 


Write Pog Free Encyclopedia of 
Arts Materials, listing 7000 items 


FAVOR. RUHL & CO. 


Se “ DEPT. J, 425 $0. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 











MODERN CRAFTS 
HERE 1$ THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


Over 300 pages packed with information and 
instructions on 46° different classroom crafts. 
'y $1.00 postpaid. 
LEISURECRAFTS 


907 South Hill, Los Angeles 15, California 














Injun Summer 
by 
Marie G. Merrill 


A play based on the famous 
cartoon by John T. McCutcheon 


25c 


order from 


MARIE G. MERRILL 


747 NORTH WABASH 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 











. HATS OFF! 


Hats off! to our 
staff artist, Mary 
Alice Stoddard 
whose original edu- 
cational toy dolls 
are being marketed 
all over the country. 
Miss Stoddard’s toy, 
called “Woodettes,” 
Mary Alice Stoddard took top honors at 
a toy fair in New York this spring. In 
addition to her work for Junior Arts 
and Activities, Miss Stoddard has illus- 
trated textbooks and many stories for 
children. Needless to say, everyone in 
our organization says “Congratulations” 
to her on her achievements. 





Hats off! to the winners of the recent 
contest sponsored by the Louis Melind 
Company for original pen and ink 
drawings. The school-age boys and 
girls who competed are to be com- 
plimented, especially the winners among 
whom was little Carroll McTaggart, age 
7, of Strawberry Point, Iowa, 


Hats off! to Harold R. Rice, the author 
of our monthly feature “Progressive 
Art in Progressive Schools.” He re- 
cently was awarded the Arthur W. Dow 
Fellowship of the Columbia University 
Graduate School. Mr. Rice is on leave 
of absence from the University of 
Cincinnati where he is a member of the 
faculty of the Teachers College. 


Hats off! to Miss Marjorie Palmer 
whose play, “Paddy’s Christmas” will 
appear in the December 1943 issue of 
Junior Arts and Activities. Miss Palmer 
has been spending the summer months 
in the arduous business of going from 
one place to another aiding the Junior 
Red Cross to raise funds by providing 
entertainments, Miss Palmer’s programs 
consist of the telling of dramatic stories 
about children of the United Nations. 
She calls for programs “Children of 
Our Allies.” During the winter months, 
Miss Palmer is a teacher at the Floral 
Park-Bellerose School, Floral Park, 
New York. 


Hats off! to Mrs. Elsie Melchert Fow- 
ler who, for the second successive year, 
has taken a prize in the poetry contest 
sponsored by the Illinois Women’s 
Press Association. Last year she won 
the first prize; this year, the second. 


Mrs. Fowler is a regular contributor to 
Junior Arts and Activities and her poems 
provide excellent material for both 
teachers and pupils. 











SAND 
PAINTING 


A Very Popular Craft 


FOR ALL GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Children of the lower grades en- 
joy working with this brilliantly 
colored sand. With designs suit- 
able for sand painting they can do 
very acceptable work. 


The upper grade and high 
school students find many possi- 
bilities in this craft. Besides beau- 
tiful sand painted pictures, attrac- 
tive greeting cards and place 
cards are made. 


Try something new, something 
different, using this sand in your 
poster work. You will be pleased 
with the brilliant effects obtained. 


Beautiful mottoes and cathedral 
windows can be made with this 
sand, painting on glass, using 
white shellac as the adhesive. 


MATERIALS 


BOX NO. 1—Ten colors of sand, and twelve 
pictures 3% inches by 7 inches printed on 
six-ply cardboard ready for coloring. With 
PEE. Saidiiccaccudecesesvenene $1.00 


Colors in Box No. 1:—Flesh, red, blue, 
green, yellow, black, white, brown, orange, 
and purple. 


For the convenience of persons who 
would like to have a larger selection of 
colors, we are packing a second box of 
sand with different shades and colors. 


BOX NO. 2—Ten colors of sand, and twelve 
pictures 3% inches x 7 inches........ $1.00 


Colors in Box No. 2—Light blue, teal 
blue, light green, moss green, light red, 
pink, light brown, gray, tan, lavender. 
With Box No. 2 one can blend with the 
same color in box No. 1 and get the shades 
in between. 


Prices for Extra Pictures 


One set of 12 pictures.............. $ .25 
Two sets of 12 pictures............. 45 
Four sets of 12 pictures............. 75 
Six sets of 12 pictures...........60 1.00 


E. P. GETCHELL 


VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA 
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USING THE PROJECT 
MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


In response to many requests from 
teachers we have decided to include sug- 
gestions for using the project material 
in each issue, We ask teachers to re- 
member that these are merely sugges- 
tions; their prime purpose is to stimu- 
late the imagination of both teacher and 
pupil so that even more interesting ac- 
tivities may be the result. 

Our plan for presentation of ideas 
is simple. We shall in this column go 
through the magazine page by page and 
list things which may be done with the 
projects. If this column is useful to 
you, please write and tell us so; if it 
is not, please let us know how you 
believe we may improve it. 

The map of the United States on page 
6 indicating the location of various types 
of mines may be enlarged on the black- 
board or on paper to form the nucleus 
of a study of mines or of a study of a 
particular state with reference to mineral 
resources. Newsprint is excellent for use 
in enlarging but care must be taken to 
secure the finished map firmly to avoid 
rips and tears. 

Even if the class is not studying about 
mines, “A Modern Picture,” page 9, 
can be used purely as an art project. 
The use of materials to make three- 
dimensional pictures is one of the latest 
developments of modern art. 

The projects on pages 10 and 11 are 
especially designed for the study of 
mining but the same idea may be used 
if the subject under discussion is some 
other industry. 

The “Constitution-Day Movie,” page 
12, need not take as its theme various 
sections of the Constitution. Their ap- 
plications in modern life may be equally 
good. 

“Community Helpers,” page 15, is 
especially designed to acquaint younger 
pupils with important members of the 
community. You will note that the 
captions are complete sentences and 
may be used for reading exercises. The 
page, posted on the bulletin board, may 
be the stimulation for a classroom dis- 
cussion about doctors. 

“A Class Memory Book,” page 17, 
may just as easily be an individual book 
which the children may make outside 
school hours. This will stimulate inde- 
pendent thinking and lead to healthy 
rivalry, 

The ideas on the reading chart, page 
18, may be enlarged in scope and placed 


on the blackboard for the children to 
read and see. They may suggest addi- 
tional facts. 

Last year we began the series on 
government departments. The illustra- 
tions on page 21 are primarily indicative 
of the type of material which the pupils 
should collect to place in their note- 
books. They will find suitable pictures 
in current newspapers and magazines. 
Occasionally we have some illustrations 
which are very uncommon. Pupils may 
wish to make their own sketches of these 
using the pictures as models. 

The “Leaf Garlands,” page 24, are 
excellent for classroom and stage deco- 
rations, 

In addition to using the ideas on page 
25 as study cards, they may form the 
basis of a possible arrangement of ma- 
terial in a nature notebook. 

Conservation is a very important 
theme and one which should be increas- 
ingly stressed. The poster on page 26 
is one idea from which each member 
of the class should develop his own 
original poster. The making of these 
may lead into a unit on conservation 
appropriate at this season of the year 
in all grades. 

Teachers may develop their own seat- 
work ideas from those on page 27. Have 
you ever tried “blackboard work” in 
place of seatwork? 

The making of costume jewelry is a 
fascinating subject, Girls of all ages 
like to see what unique necklaces, brace- 
lets, and so on they can produce. The 
mere presentation of the material on 
page 35 is sure to evoke many addi- 
tional suggestions from interested girls. 

The chart of corn products which are 
being used to win the war, page 36, is 
a fluid thing. Since new uses are con- 
stantly being developed and being made 
public, boys and girls may be aware 
of many more than are shown. This will 
stimulate their observation and reading 
in order to make the chart, which may 
be placed on the bulletin board or 
blackboard, as comprehensive as pos- 
sible. 

The illustrations of the life of Ben- 
jamin West, page 37, together with his 
picture which appears on the cover of 
this issue form the beginning unit in 
a study of artists, composers, and 
authors which will continue throughout 
the year. It is our purpose to help ac- 
quaint boys and girls with these famous 








people and with the work they did. 
Individual research and reading should 
thereby be stimulated in order that an 
increased appreciation of art, music, 
and literature may be obtained. 

The “Squared-Paper Pictures,” page 
38, are primary material and the boys 
and girls should be urged to make their 
own designs. 









IDEAS FOR CLASS WORK A 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass plaques, mirror pictures, and other art crafts. 
Write for catalog JA9 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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This Trade Mark still means 
FINEST QUALITY 


HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


and 


GELATIN DUPLICATORS 


No increase in prices 
Write for complete catalog 


Gel-Sten Supply Co., Inc. 


Brookfield, Illinois 
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Each package contains four background 
panels printed on sheets of heavy con- 
struction paper, 12 x 36 inches. Colored 
poster papers, printed for cutting and 
pasting on the background, are sup- 
plied. The designs are simple and each 
piece is keyed for guidance. Full in- 
structions are furnished. For complete 
panels show colorful, authentic scenes. 


American Indians, Set No. 700... .50 cents 
Land Transportation, Set No. 706. .50 cents 


Desert Life, Set No. 711........... 50 cents 
Hallowe’en, Set No. 702.......... 50 cents 
Chinese, Set Mo: FS... ccciccccces 50 cents 


Send Orders to: 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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This is the beginning of another school year 
yy and it is, therefore, time to give serious thought to 
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elementary schools. Most people think that learn- 
ing and teaching fundamentals are things which 
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a4 Fy =/) Many teachers have left the profession; new 
(a js and inexperienced ones have taken their places. 


Teachers who had retired are now being asked to return to the classroom. In some 
sections of the country, because of their proximity to war industries, elementary 
schools are filled far beyond their capacity. More and more children come from 
families where both parents are employed and, therefore, place upon the already 
busy teacher problems of directing leisuretime activities. Curricula, even in ele- 
mentary schools, are being altered to meet the needs of the times. This is an added 
burden upon teachers who must in consequence prepare unfamiliar material. 

We should like to point out that hasty changes in curricula are many times ill- 
advised. Certainly we recognize that no curriculum should be a rigid thing. 
However, before eliminating or curtailing procedures of proven worth for those of 
unknown or untried value, careful consideration is necessary. 

The policy of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES has been and will continue to be to 
give the teacher the greatest amount of assistance in her daily work that is with- 
in our power. At the moment all of us realize more fully the necessity for educat- 
ing boys and girls in the democratic way of life. To this end we shall present much 
information and many projects on this subject. But we shall not forget that obser- 
vations of nature, lessons from history, geography in its broadest sense, literature, 
and art are important in making the pupils of today the cultured leaders and fol- 
lowers in the democracy of tomorrow. 

Readers of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES will notice that the business manage- 
ment of the magazine has changed during the summer. We believe great things 
are in store for us under this new arrangement. This we can assure our readers, 
however: the editorial content of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES will change only in- 
sofar as is necessary to improve its help to elementary teachers. 
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MINES ano MINING 


INTRODUCTION: Any subject hav- 
ing to, do, directly or indirectly, with 
the war effort is extremely valuable in 
the classroom at the present time. How- 
ever, it is possible to stress the fact too 
pointedly and in such a way as to give 
the impression that it is always the 
war effort which is being emphasized, 
“only this and nothing more.” 


It is our purpose in this unit to pro- 
vide subject matter which will show 
the interdependence of all industry and 
hence all citizens in the winning of the 
war. At the same time, and almost 
equal in importance, a meaningful learn- 
ing experience, one in which the chil- 
dren’s horizons will be broadened and 
their knowledge of social and industrial 
problems will be increased, will have 
been presented, 

These then, in brief, are the author’s 
aims. To them the teacher will add her 
own specific objectives. These will, of 
necessity, differ in various localities and 
with the abilities of the class. A teach- 
er in Michigan or Minnesota or Utah 
may well stress open-cut mining with 
its peculiar problems since that form 
of mining is characteristic in certain 
parts of those states. One in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, northern Illinois and In- 
diana may well emphasize the fact that 
the products of many different mines 
are necessary to provide the materials 
upon which the great steel and other 
industries depend. 


PUPILS’ AIMS 

(1) To learn about mines 

(2) To learn how metals are mined 

(3) To learn about the mines in their 
state 

(4) To find out how mines and 
miners are helping the nation in war- 
time 

(5) To learn about mines in colonial 
America, olden times, and so on 


APPROACH 


This may occur naturally through 
discussion of current events. It may be 
stimulated by reading about metals and 
mines; by the teacher’s placing pictures 
of mines on the bulletin board; and by 
viewing educational films. This unit 
may be the logical outgrowth of a 
previous unit of work (provided it is 
not undertaken at the beginning of the 
school year). 





ANN OBERHAUSER 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 

Once it has been decided to launch 
a unit of work on mines and mining, 
the teacher may suggest to her pupils 
that they bring all the material which 
they can find on the subject. This, de- 
pending upon the locality, will range 
all the way from pictures from maga- 
zines and newspapers to experience 
stories related to the children by miners 
themselves, These should be posted and 
should be the basis of a discussion since 
there will undoubtedly be sufficient su- 
perficial information to determine the 
direction the unit will take. At this 
time, too, consideration might be given 
to the major projects to be carried out 
during the study. Committees should 
be appointed and the work generally 
outlined. 

As research, projects, and discus- 
sions carry the unit forward, the teach- 
er should inject her presentation of 
essential information to be remembered. 


DEVELOPMENT: Here, in outline 
form, is a summary of important and 
interesting facts which should be 
brought out either by teacher presenta- 
tion or by research, 

I. The beginnings of mines 
A. Prehistoric man 
1. Finding the first queer stone 
2. Fire’s part 
3. Uses 
a. Weapons 
B. Bronze Age 
1. Discovery of copper and tin 
2. Uses of bronze 
a. Weapons 


b. Dishes 
c. Ornaments 
d. Money 


C. Other metals known to ancient 
man 
1. Iron—only in small quantities 
II. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
A. Metals known to them 


1. Gold 

2. Silver 
3. Copper 
4. Tin 


5. Lead 
6. Iron 
7. Mercury 


B. Their mines 
1. In Arabia—copper 
2. In England—tin 
3. In Greece—silver 
4. In Spain—copper 
C. How they are mined 
1. Very primitive methods 
2. Chipping the ores to get them 
3. Using fire and water to get the 
metals loose from their beds 


D. Uses 
1. Similar to those of the Bronze 
Age 
III. In the New World 


A. Aztecs and Incas mined gold 
B. In northern parts of the United 
States Indians made use of copper 
C. Uses 
1. Similar to those of the Bronze 
Age 


_ IV. Changes in mining method 


A. These came very slowly 
B. During the Middle Ages mining 
was carried on almost as it had been 
in the earliest times 
V. Modern mining 
A. Reasons for change in mining 
method 
1. Man’s increasing triumph over 
nature 
a. Safety apparatus for miners 
b. Easier methods of getting 
ores loose—blasting, etc. 
c. Easier methods for digging 
—steam shovels, power drills, etc. 

2. Man has had greater need for 
more kinds of metals in larger quanti- 
ties. 

B. Kinds of modern mines 
1. Open-cut (or surface) mining 
a. Large pit mines such as those 
in the Mesabi Range 
b. Placer mining for gold 
2. Underground mining 
C. Unusual mining operations 

1. Salt—sometimes mined by the 
underground method; sometimes wells 
are sunk into the earth, water is forced 
down, and then the salt brine is pumped 
to the surface, 

2. Sulphur—pure sulphur is ob- 
tained in much the same way as the 
salt brine. 

V. Miners and the science of mining 
A. Formerly looking for a hidden 
store of minerals in the earth was an 
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uncertain job. Now science has en- 
abled men to learn with certainty what 
metals are present. 

1. Many colleges and universities 
have schools of mining. 

2. The government has a Bureau 
of Mines which helps people to find 
and to develop new mines. 

B. Mining requires knowledge of 
many things. 

1. Metallurgy 

2. Geology 

3. Geography 

4. Engineering 

C. New uses for metals—hence a 
need for more and better mines—are 
constantly being found. 

1. The war has brought many new 
needs for metal. 

a. Harder and better steel 
which must be made from two or more 
metals (called alloys) 

b. Metallic paints 

c. Lightweight materials for 
aeroplane parts 


CORRELATIONS 

LANGUAGE: In written language, 
stories and poems about metals, miners, 
the history of metals may be composed 
and placed either in individual or in 
classroom notebooks. The class might 
care to write a play about the romance 
of mining and how mines are helping 
to win the war. Letters to the Bureau 
of Mines, the Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C., requesting material 
on this subject should be written. 

In oral language, an increased ability 
to speak will be developed. Presenting 
a play will aid the children to learn 
more about the differences between 
speaking and dramatizing. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: The subject of 
mines and mining is primarily a social 
studies one. The problems connected 
with the uses of the products of the 
mines should be discussed, Why are 
mines so important to our war effort? 
What problems do miners face—prob- 
lems not found in other industries and 
occupations? How have the products 
of the mines enriched our lives? Could 
civilization as we know it have devel- 
oped if man had never been able to 
make use of minerals? What things 
are used daily which would be impos- 
sible to have unless there were mines? 
What else is needed besides the mining 
of an ore to make it usable by a great 
number of people? How did savages 
and uncivilized peoples obtain metals? 


ARITHMETIC: How much ore of a 
given metal is needed to produce one 
ton of the finished metal? What per 
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cent, then, of metal is there in the ore? 
Measure distances and sizes accurately 
in building a small model of a coal 
mine (or some other mine). 


SAFETY: Discuss the safety prob- 
lems which miners face. In what ways 
do metals make our lives safer? What 
safety hazards have been overcome in 
the coal mines? Why are coal mines 
particularly dangerous? 

ART: Make a mural showing the 
development of mining from the search- 
ing for shiny stones to the modern mine. 
Make a floor or table project in which 
members of the class make a model 
of a coal mine, paint a realistic back- 
ground, model figures of miners and 
other equipment, and so on. Make pic- 
tures using materials from mines in- 
stead of painting the scenes. Make at- 
tractive notebook covers. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

If there is sufficient time to devote to 
this activity, have the children produce 
their own play. If not, an impromptu 
(for the “experts”) quiz program might 
be an excellent idea. The teacher may 
be the master of ceremonies. She will 
ask questions concerned with the unit 
but not drilled beforehand. If it is at 
all possible to have a miner or some 
student of mining come to the school 
and talk with the children about the 
problems and duties of miners, it should 
be done. If he cannot come to the class- 
room during the course of the unit, 
he might come at the end of the unit. 
If there is anyone available who has vis- 
ited a coal, iron, copper, gold, silver, 
lead, or any other kind of mine; it may 
be a good thing to have the person talk 
to the group. 

* * * 

In discussing mines and mining, it 
is first necessary to find out just what 
kinds of mines there are. Everyone is 
familiar with the picture of the Cali- 
fornia prospector, pan in hand, washing 
the gravel carefully away from his 
grains of gold dust. That is placer min- 
ing, a form of surface mining, and prob- 
ably the easiest one to understand. 

The mountains which contain the gold 
are, in wintertime covered with snow. 
This melts and begins its journey to 
the rivers taking dirt and incidentally 
some gold with it. The problem is to 
separate the gold from the mud and silt 
and this is done in the manner described 
in the last paragraph. Nowadays there 
is a variation of this method. It is 
used principally in Alaska. Great hoses 
spray water with terrific force against 
the side of a hill. This loosens a great 
deal of dirt and gold which slides down 


the slope into an apparatus which per- 
forms much the same function as the 
pan of the prospector. 

However, the great open-pit mines are 
worked on another theory. The metal 
is so near the surface of the earth that 
only a relatively thin layer of soil and 
gravel need be hauled away. After 
this is finished modern science really 
goes to work and dynamite is used to 
blast portions of the ore. This loosened 
ore is scooped up by steam shovels and 


‘placed in railroad cars for shipment to 


the blast furnaces where it is smelted. 

Naturally these two forms of mining 
do not have very many dangers, not half 
so many as those which miners in un- 
derground mines must overcome. 

Because the veins of ore do not al- 
ways run at the same angle to the earth, 
it is necessary to have different kinds of 
underground mines. 


When the ore is under a valley, the 
miners dig a hole or shaft down into 
the earth. From this they dig long 
passageways called levels. They use 
picks, drills, or dynamite to get the ore 
loose. Then they load it on cars and 
send it up the shaft. Sometimes miners 
work in little rooms along the levels. 
These are called stopes. Another type 
of mine is one which is a large under- 
ground room kept from caving in by 
pillars of the ore which is being mined. 

Sometimes it is easier deliberately to 
cave a mine room. This is done by 
hollowing out a room, supporting the 
roof with wooden pillars, then pulling 
them out and allowing the roof to cave 
in. This breaks the ore and enables the 
miners to load it more easily onto cars 
for shipment. 

The products of our mines are ex- 
tremely important. Without them most 
shops and stores would do very little 
business for they would have little to 
sell. The products of our mines are 
either used in almost everything we buy 
or they are used to make the things 
that we purchase. The farmer also 
would be without the necessary equip- 
ment for his work if there were no 
mines. But most of all, at the present 
time, we are thinking of the mines in 
terms of helping our war effort. 
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| A MODERN PICTURE 


The Products of the Mines 
in Pictures 
Many things besides paints and crayons 
may be used to make attractive pictures. 
Modern art schools are teaching the tech- 
nique of making pleasing. three-dimen- 
sional designs using a variety of materials. 


On this page we have illustrated several 
designs which. with substances found in 
mines and therefore pertinent to this unit, 
are possibilities. Materials needed are 
simply cardboard for arranging the designs; 
materials such as bits of wire, coal, asbestos, 
salt, sulphur, graphite, foil papers, and other 
metallic or mineral substances which are 
too small to be valuable as scrap; paste, 
glue, or other adhesives; and ingenuity. 


First of all, the individuals must experi- 
ment with various arrangements. They 
may have in mind making caricatures of 
people and things or they may choose to 
work out a pleasing abstract design. 


This project gives an excellent opportu- 
nity for the boys and girls to be introduced 
to abstraction. 
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GRAPHITE 
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METAL SPONGE SALT 

or STEEL WOOL ASBESTOS 
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a ee ae MINING EXHIBIT = hinine process 


This may be a major activity of the unit on 
mines and mining. On a large cardboard 
are placed a map of the United States (or of -—— 
the world, if the unit is extended) showing iy 
the location of various types of mines ac- 
cording to the symbols which we have given, 
pictures of the different mining processes, 
and such samples (or pictures) or ores and 
products as are obtainable. 


If this exhibit is placed behind the table 
on which the coal-mine model is erected. the 
result will be especially pleasing. The black- 
boards surrounding the display may be 
used to show facts and figures interesting 
’ to the class. 


Again regarding the display, ribbons or 
black lines in ink or crayon may indicate ~ Z 
the spots on the map where items shown 
around it may be found, 
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USE ALL SIZES 
AND SHAPES OF 
Boxes. 

GROUP THEM TO 
FORM A BUILDING 
LIKE THAT SHOWN 
IN THE CENTER 
OF EXHIBIT. 


FoR A SLANTED 
ROOF USE THE 
RAISED GBOx- FLAPS 
WHERE YOU CAN. 
COVER THE HOLE 
WITH PAPER. 


eS 
Css) 


“TO CONSTRUCT A CONNEYER 
ELEVATOR MAKE A FRAME- 
WORK TO SUPPORT THE 
ToP. 


CUT AN OPENING LARGE ENOUGH 
TO INSERT A LONG THIN wage? 
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| CONSTRUCTING A, COAL MINE 
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USE AN ERECTOR 
SET, OR STICKS, 
TO CONSTRUCT 
. FRAMEWORKS 


@ USE REAL COAL, 
OR VDAINT GRAVEL 
BLACK, FOR THE 

MOUNDS 

OF COAL . 


BRING TRAINS ANDO 
TRAIN TRACK TO 
ADD TO THE ExniaitT. 


Cd a od Gah 
ee Ol 
B. LOADING PLACE. 
MAKE A FRAMEWORK 














CUT OUT ANDO VASTE 

PIECES OF PADER ON 

THE FRAMEWORK AS 
K Stown HERE. 














PAINT THE 








Ee. 
TO CONSTRUCT THE DOUBLE ROOFS — 
—— USE 2 Boxes LIKE THIS 


ee ae 


} CUT AWAY THE TOPS 
LIKE THIS AND THIS ——» 
CUT A RECTANGLE OF 


OQ 
PAPER AND VASTE 


OVER THE ToRP ————> 5 





FOR THE SMALL Box 


FoR THE LARGE 

Bok CUT A LARGE 
RECTANGLE WITH 
AWOLE IN THE CENTER 








FIT THIS OVER . 
THE TWO BOYES 


AND MAKE HOLES 
FOR THE SMOKESTACKS 


BUILDINGS. 
EITHER 
PAINT OR 
Cut OUT 
WINDOWS. 





TEMPERA 


\F YOU DO NOT USE A TOY TRAIN AND 
TRACKS CONSTRUCT ONE OF SMALL 


BOXES OR BLOCKS ANDO PAINT IT 
UP. 





DOWLS WILL DO FOR THE 
WHEELS (AND FOR THE 


SMOKESTACKS.) 
USE TOOTHPICKS Of 
MATCHES FOR THE 


Moff TRACKS. 
OAS <a Sings Seip: “sain 
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CONSTITUTION-DAY MOVIE 


Perhaps no other activity can so well aid the pupils in 
understanding the purpose and meaning of the Constitution as 
the making of a movie. 


Members of the class may work in groups with each group 
taking a certain section of the Constitution and illustrating it. 
On this page we have drawn pictures showing representative 
fundamentals of our way of life as written into the Constitution. 
The drawings may be in silhouette fashion or in any other 
medium. 

Those pupils who have developed a technique in lettering 
may be given the opportunity to use their ability to letter the 
captions (probably sections from the Constitution) on the 
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A SPEEDy AND PUBLIC 
TRIAL 














FREEDOM 
FROM SEARCH 


NO STATE MAY MAKE 
A LAW DENYING THE 
RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. 
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TEACHING luséc IN THE GRADES 


MAKING THE MOST ae YOUR GOOD POINTS 


This September, due to unavoidable 
wartime conditions, many teachers will 
find themselves confronted with the 
problem of teaching music in their home 
rooms. To the musically trained, this 
situation will prove most gratifying. 
It will provide an opportunity to put 
into practice all the procedures demon- 
strated by the special teacher. In addi- 
tion, the room teacher will have occa- 
sion to try new angles of approach 
which she herself believes will benefit 
her group. To such a person, this shift 
in classes will prove a challenge to her 
talents and skill. 

Unfortunately, some teachers lack this 
self-assurance. Limited musical train- 
ing or talent may justify a certain 
amount of concern on the part of a 
conscientious teacher. To this person, 
the following points should prove help- 
ful. 

An experienced teacher possesses 
certain general attributes; a fondness 
for and an understanding of children; 
knowledge of education psychology; 
experience in various teaching pro- 
cedures; skill in classroom manage- 
ment; adaptability and a desire for self- 
improvement. Like all school subjects, 
music requires the same basic under- 
standing of the child mind, The laws 
of learning are equally applicable. A 
teacher who can teach reading should 
be able to teach note-reading. Knowl- 
edge of fractions helps one to under- 
stand musical time values. As with other 
subjects, musical facts must be intro- 
duced and mastered, one by one. In 
short, the learning process in music 
class differs in content but not in its 
psychological bases. 

With these facts in mind, let us list 
and evaluate specific attributes which 
a teacher of music should possess. 

(1) MUSICAL EXPERIENCE, either 
listening or participation. In the 
course of a year, all of us hear music of 
varying quality. Radio, church, and 
concert music provide listening experi- 
ence and some participation. Singing 
with a radio artist or joining in the 
liturgy and hymns of a church offer 
Opportunities to the untrained as well 
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as the skilled. 

(2) HABITS OF CLEAR ENUNCI.- 
ATION AND ARTICULATION. Since 
grade-school music is primarily vocal, 
a teacher’s speech habits may well prove 
an asset. Who has not criticized a vo- 
calist when he garbled the words? In 
a song, both the words and the melody 
are important. The teacher with good 
speech habits should have little diffi- 
culty singing intelligently. 

(3) FLEXIBLE VOICE AND RE- 
LAXED THROAT. As part of speech 
culture, a flexible voice produced in a 
relaxed throat is essential. These quali- 
ties of flexibility and relaxed muscles 
must be intensified for good singing. 
The person whose voice is well-modu- 
lated and produced without strain has 
a good mechanism for song production. 

(4) ABILITY TO CARRY A TUNE 
IN CORRECT PITCH. To sing a song 
well enough to teach it by rote requires 
a sense of pitch. This is based upon 
the ability to hear and reproduce a tone 
correctly. If you are uncertain as to 
your ability to reproduce a pitch, try to 
“match tones” with an instrument, pre- 
ferably a piano, or with a radio vocalist. 
When you can match single tones, try 
groups of notes, ascending and descend- 
ing. Later try to sing the entire scale. 

(5) GOOD BREATH CONTROL, In 
speaking, we usually distribute our 
breath so that it is adequate for a phrase 
if not a sentence. In singing, we should 
do the same thing. Since time values in 
song differ from speech, one needs to 
have better control of one’s breathing 
apparatus. It is not a question of hold- 
ing one’s breath, but of exhaling very 
slowly. To increase breath control, 
these simple exercises are helpful. 

(a) Choose a pitch well within your 
range. Then sing as many letters of 
the alphabet as possible on one breath. 
Try to increase the number of letters 
each time. 

(b) Take as -nany steps as possible 
on one breath. Increase the number. 

(c) Sing up the scale five tones as 
you raise your arms in front of you. 
Hold the top pitch until your breath 
is exhaled. Then drop your arms. 


(d) Sing up the scale and down. 
Raise and lower your arms at the same 
time. 

(e) Sing as in (c) and (d), but hold 
the arms out until the breath is ex- 
hausted. 

When one inhales, the eaten mus- 
cle expands outward. If it does not, the 
breath is not a deep one. To determine 
this, place your hands over your dia- 
phragm, finger tips touching. As you 
inhale, the fingers should separate, so 
that the left hand does not touch the 
right. When you exhale, the hands 
will again touch. In all vocal exercises, 
endeavor to breathe from the dia- 
phragm, Then your singing voice will 
have firmness, volume, and power. 

(6) GOOD VOCAL FOCUS. A 
voice produced with tight vocal chords 
is usually weak or harsh. The tone 
should come through the throat, acquire 
resonance in the mask of the face, and 
be transmitted by means of a relaxed 
mouth and jaw. If your jaw and throat 
tighten when you sing, these exercises 
should help. 

(a) Sing the syllable /a on one pitch, 
letting your jaw drop loosely between 
each syllable. When that is easy, sing 
up or down five tones on la. Later sing 
the scale, then phrases of a song. When 
relaxation is attained, you are ready 
to focus the tone. 

(b) On one pitch, sing the following 
syllables: lo, no, mo, ro, to. Repeat on 
five tones, then the octave. Words with 
the long o sound may also be used. The 
voice should be. felt in the mask ‘of the 
face. 

(c) When you can sing the o sounds 
with a relaxed throat and the voice for- 
ward, just back of the teeth, use the 
other vowel sounds, preceded by the 
consonants, 

These exercises should help to in- 
crease the range and volume of your 
voice. 

(7) KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC MU- 
SICAL THEORY. To teach songs in 
grade school, the teacher must know: 

(a) The names and time values of 
the common notes and rests. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A school is a small community of 
people living and working together for 
the good of all. While this is a recog- 
nized fact, it frequently is not given 
enough prominence in courses of study 
for the primary grades. Great pains 
are taken to see to it that children un- 
derstand the home and its place in 
society. These same children, however, 
go on year after year understanding 
that the assembly hall is to be used 
when one wants to give a program or 
see a movie; that the library is to be 
used when one wants to read a book; 
but never viewing the institution as a 
whole and thus never getting as much 
out of the contacts and facilities as 
would be possible if they knew and 
understand the school as a unit. A 
short activity based on this subject at 
the beginning of the year will, we feel 
prove of great value. 

TEACHER’S AIMS: (1) to acquaint 
the children with all departments of the 
school; (2) to show how all the people 
in the school are working for the bene- 
fit of the children; (3) to show how all 
the children must work together in order 
to get as much as possible out of all 
facilities of the school; (4) to arouse 
interest and pride in the school and its 
activities; (5) to provide a basis for 
widening the children’s horizons. 

CHILDREN’S AIMS: (1) to learn 
about the*school; (2) to do and make 
interesting things, 


DEVELOPMENT 

I. Discussion 

A. Talk about the school grounds. 

B. Talk about the buildings. 

C. Talk about the peaple. 
II. Inspection trip: Plan this so that 
it will not interfere with other classes 
but that the children will, nevertheless, 
be able to see all the classrooms, the 
library, the janitor’s headquarters, the 
cafeteria (if the school has one), and 
so on. 
III. Planning activities 

A. Draw a picture of the school to 
show 

1. The rooms 
2. The grounds 

B. Invite the members of the faculty, 
the principal, members of other classes 
to talk with the boys and girls. 
IV. Organizing the material 
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A. The school grounds 

1. Why is there a_ playgrounds 
around the school? 

2. Should children play in the 
street ? 

3. What should be done if more 
than one group wants to play in one 
place at the same time? 

B. The buildings 

1. Of what are they made? 

2. Why do you think this material 
is good for school buildings? 

3. Why is it necessary to have 
many windows? 

4. How many rooms are there in 
the school? 

a. How many of these are used 
for classrooms? 

b. What are the other rooms 
used for? 

5. What things are to be found 
in the library? 

6. What things are to be found in 
the cafeteria? 

7. What is in the basement of the 
school? 

8. Are there any offices in the 
school? 

C. The people 
1. The principal 
a. What does the principal do? 
2. The teachers 
a. Do all the teachers teach 
the same things? 
b. What do some of the teach- 
ers teach? 
c. Does the principal teach any 
children? 

3. The engineer (or janitor) 

a. Who keeps the school build- 
ings warm in the wintertime? 

b. How is this done? 

c. Does the engineer (or 
janitor) do anything else? 


d. Who keeps the building 
clean? 

e. Should everyone help with 
this job? 


4. The librarian 
a. What does the librarian do 
besides taking care of books? 
b. . Who helps the librarian? 
5. The children 
a. What do you think that the 
children should do to make school a 
pleasant place? 
b. Children must help each 


other and try to learn how to get along 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
COMMUNITY LIVING FOR 
THE PRIMARY GRADES 


with people. 
D. Special features about the school 
1. Sports 
2. Special rooms 
a. Woodworking room 
b. Art room 
c. Music room 
V. Correlations 
A. Language—oral 
1. Increased ability to ask ques- 
tions intelligently 
2. Discussing problems with one 
another 
B. Language—written 
1. Composing a letter to school 
officials asking to visit rooms and thank- 
ing them after the visit 
2. Writing captions for pictures, 
etc. 
3. Composing class stories 
C. Arithmetic 
1. Introduction to number work 
in counting rooms, windows, while mak- 
ing the picture of the school 
D. Social studies—While the entire 
unit is an excellent introduction to the 
social studies, several things stand out. 
1. Beginning lessons in democracy 
2. Learning to work with one 
another 
3. Learning that each individual, 
group, and department depends upon 
others 
4. Appreciating that there must 
be some sort of authority 
E. Health and Safety 
1. Necessity for plenty of light 
and air 
2. Necessity for buildings which 
contain few fire hazards 
3. Necessity for cleanliness espe- 
cially in the rest rooms 
4. Necessity for good, healthful 
food at lunchtime 
F. Art 
1. Making the picture of the 
school 
2. Decorating the classroom 
3. Making designs for notebook 
or memory book covers 
4. Painting pictures of the ac- 
tivities of the school 
5. Building a model of the school 
G. Music 
1. Singing songs about school 
2. Learning dances for an as- 
sembly program 


(Continued on page 47) 
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A CLASS 
MEMORY BOOK 


No children are too young to begin collecting 
mementos of their school days. As a part of the 
unit which will acquaint the children with thei: 
school, they may, as a group, plan a memory book 
in which they will place the names of the principal, 
teachers, librarian, and other school officials whom 
they have met during their study. In addition, they 
may collect pictures of the school buildings, draw 
pictures. and make sketches of the various activities. 
All these will make the book interesting to make 
and to look through from time to time. 

The construction of such a book, together with 
the ideas for the cover are suggestions. 
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DECORATING 
THE CLASSROOM 


This activity will afford the children an 
opportunity to develop a pride in their 
classroom and a desire to work toward 
making an attractive place in which to 
work. 


The ideas here can be used to give the 
children a notion of what sort of decoration 
may be attractive or they may be used as 
a basis for similar designs to be cut from 
construction paper or stenciled on the black- 
board. These designs may also be used to 
decorate bookcovers or other items made 
during this month. 
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OUR GOVERNMENT 


One of the more recent, but no less 
important, additions to the cabinet of 
the President of the United States has 
been the Department of Commerce. 
Formerly this Department was joined 
with that of labor, but in 1913 both 
became independent. An unusual fea- 
ture about the head of this Department, 
the Secretary of Commerce, is that, 
while he is a member of the President’s 
cabinet, he is not in line for presiden- 
tial succession as are for instance, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The activities of the Department are 
those of promoting and developing our 
national and international trade and 
commerce; aiding miners, manufac- 
turers, shippers, and fishermen; and 
promoting better transpertation in the 
country. For this reason the Depart- 
ment is divided into eight branches 
presided over by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, an Under Secretary, and an 
Assistant Secretary. The branches are: 
the office of the Secretary, the Bureau 
of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation, the Bureau 
of Standards, the Patent Office, and the 
Inland Waterways Corporation. 

Two of the oldest and most important 
activities of the federal government are 
incorporated in the Department of Com- 
merce. They are the Bureau of the 
Census and the Patent Office. 

When the Constitution was under con- 
sideration a great debate arose regard- 
ing the representation in the federal 
Congress. In order to overcome the 
differences, the makers of the Constitu- 
tion wrote into the document the pro- 
vision for the two-house Congress—the 
Senate to be filled by an equal number 
of members from each state, and the 
House of Representatives to be filled by 
members according to the populations of 
each state. This latter provision entailed 
setting up machinery for taking a count 
of the citizens. This was done by order- 
ing a census to be taken every ten years. 

At first the questions were very sim- 
ple but gradually they grew in number 
so that in 1840 questions were asked 
which would give the government and 
interested citizens facts about the in- 
dustry and agriculture of the country. 

In 1902 the Bureau of the Census was 
made an independent bureau of the 
federal government and, when the De- 
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The Department 
of Commerce 


This is the seventh of a series of 
articles on the various executive 
departments of our government. 
Next month we shall continue this 
feature with the Department of the 
Interior. 


partment of Commerce was established 
in 1913, it was incorporated into the 
functions of that department. 

The Patent Office, too, has had an 
interesting history. Everyone knows 
that the United States government has 
been instrumental in developing the 
mechanical genius of the people of the 
country. To promote inventions and 
to protect inventors from dishonest per- 
sons, the Patent Office was established. 
At first, the Secretary of State, the At- 
torney General, and the Secretary of 
War formed a committee to decide to 
whom patents should be granted. Thom- 
as Jefferson, the first Secretary of State 
and an inventor himself, personally ex- 
amined many inventions which were 
presented for patent rights. 

Later in our history, the Patent Of- 
fice was made independent of any other 
government agency. However, with the 
establishment of the Department of the 
Interior, the office was attached to that 
new branch of the government and since 
the Department of Commerce was 
formed, the Patent Office has been un- 
der the jurisdiction of that department. 

The nation’s great scientific investigat- 
ing body is contained in the Bureau of 
Standards. Here it is that scientific test- 
ing is done and commercial standards 
are established. Not infrequently, in 
the process of testing, entirely new uses 
and discoveries are made. The Bureau 
of Standards has no power to enforce 
standards of weights and so on, but 
everyone agrees that such standards as 
it does set should be adopted by all and 
most co-operate with the Bureau. 

In addition to establishing domestic 
standards, the Bureau works with other 
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nations so that international agreements 
as to weights and measures may be 
reached, Manufacturers, too, frequently 
send their products to the Bureau for 
testing. 

The Department of Commerce has 
another Bureau which co-operates with 
similar organizations in other countries. 
This is the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Geodetic comes from geodesy, which 
is a Greek word meaning dividing 
the earth. As it applies to the Bureau, 
it means that division of surveying 
which takes in areas so large that 
the curvature of the earth must be 
considered. In other words, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is like the county 
surveyor’s office only on a much larger 
scale. The mapping of our coasts is 
necessary in order that ships may go 
safely from one port to another. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is also 
attached to the Department of Com- 
merce and all those persons who de- 
sire to obtain a license to fly an aero- 
plane must meet the requirements and 
pass the examinations set up by the 
Board before they are permitted to fly. 

In this day when commerce is so im- 
portant in the lives of each and every 
citizen of this country and when the 
establishment of suitable commercial re- 
lations with other nations is also neces- 
sary in order that all of us may enjoy 
the good things of the earth, it cannot 
be doubted that the Department of 
Commerce is an extremely important 
branch of the government. 

Since the Department is a relatively 
young venture, there have not been a 
great many Secretaries, Those who have 
filled the office have done so with the 
greatest ability. One became President 
after he had served in the capacity of 
Secretary of Commerce. The present Sec- 
retary was considered so valuable that 
he was, by a special act of Congress, 
permitted to retain his post in another 
government agency and at the same 
time to assume the duties of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Here is a list of the Secretaries of 
Commerce from 1913 to the present 
time. William C. Redfield, Josh. W. 
Alexander, Herbert C. Hoover (after- 
wards President of the United States), 
William F. Whiting, Robert C. Lamont, 
Roy D. Chapin, Daniel C. Roper, Harry 
L. Hopkins (now a special advisor to 
the President), and Jesse H. Jones (the 
present secretary). 
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NATURE 


One of the most important parts of 
the activities of children at the primary 
level is their introduction to the great, 
wonderful world about them. The acqui- 
sion of facts about the world in which 
we live is important certainly; but of 
greatest concern is acquaintanceship 
with nature which will be a major con- 
tribution to the complete education of 
the child, Present conditions have 
brought most of us back most sharply 
from the narrow world of machines and 
devices, mechanical entertainment, and 
easy transportation. Forced more and 
more to depend upon ourselves and up- 
on nature for both the necessities and 
pleasures of living, we have come to 
realize that fundamentally to under- 
stand nature in some degree is to have 
the basis for successful living and in- 
creased enjoyment. We must pass on 
these results of experience to children 
and we must encourage them to in- 
crease their knowledge. 

To aid teachers in this important 
work there are certain abilities which 
children possess which will prove of 
inestimable value. Most children are 
observant; they have excellent mem- 
ories; and they are interested in the 
world about them. They notice little 
insects, the changing seasons, the color 
and shape of flowers. Their stories about 
what they have seen reflect their ex- 
cellent memories and the fact that they 
are interested in what they have seen. 
_ To these qualities of the children the 
teacher must add some peculiar gifts of 
her own. These, however, are not dif- 
ferent from those which any successful 
teacher must possess: patience and in- 
itiative. As for physical. equipment, it 
is rudimentary but necessary. First 
of all, there must be a place however 
small where the teacher and her pupils 
may go to observe nature. This may 
be the schoolyard, the sidewalk along 
which the children walk while coming 
to and from school, a near-by park, or 
some other suitable place. Then a 
teacher must be equipped with pictures 
of birds, flowers, trees, insects, and ani- 
mals—preferably large in size and bril- 
liant in color—which the children may 
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A YEAR-ROUND 


STUDY PROGRAM 


FOR THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


use to compare with their observations 
of nature and to stimulate them into 
knowing what to look for. Books and 
stories about nature subjects are essen- 


tial, too. 


A CENTRAL PROJECT 


For a successful year’s work in nature 
study, it is desirable to have some cen- 
tral theme around which to work, 

It may be the beginning and develop- 
ment of a classroom museum. Perhaps 
it will be an art project in which the 
children record their impressions of na- 
ture in mediums suited to their age and 
abilities. Older boys and girls might 
work out a project correlating the social 
studies with nature study: they will note 
the particular ways in which various 
phenomena help man. 


THE WHY OF A NATURE PROGRAM 

TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES: (1) To 
help children see the wonders of nature; 
(2) to improve their powers of obser- 
vation; (3) to provide a meaningful 
subject for important correlations — 
especially reading; (4) to instill in chil- 
dren a love of nature; (5) to promote 
a spirit of co-operation and good will 
among children by having them work 
together; (6) to show man’s dependence 
upon nature; (7) to show similarities 
in the lives of animals and our own lives; 
(8) to provide a unified program and 
objective to work toward during the 
entire year. 

These objectives will in part be gov- 
erned by the abilities of the group and 
their previous nature experience. 


PLANNING THE WORK 


Each year’s work will, as we have 
said, be based upon a central theme. 
The nature activities during each month 
of the school year will contribute to 
the completion of this theme. At the 
end of the year some sort of program 
or exhibit will mark the completion of 
the plan. 

To work out such a program, we have 
outlined in the following sections a sug- 
gested program for nature study for the 
primary level. Since some kindergarten 


Wee 


teachers include this work in their 
schedule whereas in some localities 
many children do not attend the kinder- 
garten, we have labeled our programs 
for the first, second, and third years. 
Modifications in all of them will be 
necessary as the needs of the class 
dictate. 


FIRST YEAR 
I. General theme—making pictures of 
all the nature experiences and holding 
an exhibit at the close of the year. This 
will encourage keen observation and 
will fit into kindergarten plans. 
Il. Monthly program 
A. September 
1. Close observation of some 
animal or insect. 
a. Squirrel 
b. Caterpillar 
c. Bird which lives in a nest 
where all can watch its activities 
d. Dog or cat 
2. Discussion of the observations 
3. Teacher presentation of some 
of the facts regarding its life 
4. Reading stories and poems 
about the subject 
5. Drawing pictures 
Note: Regarding the pictures, additional 
interest throughout the year will be 
obtained if the medium used to make 
them varies from month to month. This 


, will allow the children to advance in 


their ability to draw and it will furnish 
greater attractiveness of the final ex- 
hibit. 
B. October 
1. Gathering leaves 
a. An attempt to get some speci- 
mens of leaves before their colors 
change 
b. Noting which leaves turn red, 
which turn yellow, which turn brown 
c. If possible, getting specimens 
of the needles of fir trees which are their 
leaves 
2. Discussing the kinds of leaves 
which the class has acquired 
3. Mounting especially attractive 
leaves 
4. Using leaves in design for class- 
room decoration 
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5. Reading stories and poems 
about leaves 
a. If possible, singing songs 
about leaves 
6. Drawing pictures 
a. As a suggestion, instead of 
using crayons or poster paints, cutting 
papers might be used to make attractive 
pictures. 
C. November 
1. We get some food from plants. 
a. This motif ties in with 
Thanksgiving later in the month. 
2. Pictures and actual plants can 
be used to put across the point. 


a. Corn 
b. Pumpkins 
c. Wheat 


d. Apples and other fruits 
e. Other vegetables 
3. Discussing how plants grow 
a. Planting a few wheat seeds 
on a piece of cotton batting in water 
4. Reading stories about plants 
and food 
a. Stressing conservation of 
food 
5. Drawing pictures 
D. December 
1. Winter weather 
a. Other subjects for discussion 
thus far have belonged to the section 
of living things. 
b. Weather is part of nature, 
too. 
2. How has the weather changed 
since school began? 
a. Days are colder. 
b. Days are shorter. 
c. Days are not so full of sun- 
shine. 
d. It has snowed or rained. 
3. Drawing pictures 
E. January 
1. Birds in wintertime 
2. Discussion 
a. Do we see as many birds now 
as we did last summer? 
b. Where do you suppose all 
the birds have gone? 
c. How do you suppose the 
birds get their food in the wintertime? 
3. Actions based upon discussion 
a. Looking for birds at home 
and near the school 
b. Trying to identify the kinds 
of birds seen 
c. Trying to help the birds to 
find food—feeding stations 
4. Presentation of facts (using 
pictures as illustrations) of birds 
5. Reading stories and poems 
6. Drawing pictures 
F. February 
1. Plants that grow indoors 


a. Every home usually has 


some growing things. 

b. The children may bring 
specimens of leaves to school, 

c. Studying the plants that are 
in the classroom 

d. Possible plants — geranium, 
begonia, peperomia, philodendron, ivy, 
fern, cactus, etc. 

2. Discussing the care of plants 

3. Discussing the reasons for hav- 
ing plants 

4. Drawing pictures 

G. March 
1. Taking care of pets 
2. Discussion 
a. Who has pets at home? 
b. How are they cared for? 
c. Why dc you like pets? 

3. Teacher presentation of facts 
about the lives of pets—this depends 
upon the desirability of extended study 
and the advisability of introducing ani- 
mal families 

4. Reading stories and poems 
about pets 

5. Drawing pictures 

H. April 

1. The April world—nature gets 
ready for summer 

2. It’s time for a nature walk. 

a. Trees are beginning to have 
leaves. 

b. The grass is becoming green. 

c. Birds are returning. 

d. Flowers are beginning to 
grow. 

e. The weather is warmer, 

3. Teacher presentation of a 
group of facts about the nature of the 
seasons 

4. Reading and composing stories 
and poems about spring 

5. Drawing pictures 

J. May 

1. Flowers 

2. Noting two kinds of flowers— 
garden flowers and wild flowers 

3. How wild flowers should be 
treated 

4. How many kinds of flowers can 
be found on a nature walk? 

5. Matching flowers seen with 
pictures 

6. Discussion of flowers 

7. Drawing pictures 

K. June 

1. Gardening 

2. This may be as brief or ex- 
tended as the time permits. 

3. Observing gardens — particu- 
larly Victory gardens 

4. Presentation of some of the 
facts of seed germination 

a. Bean seeds are an excellent 
medium for observing this phenomenon, 

5. Discussion of gardening 


6. Reading poems and_ stories 
about gardening 
7. Drawing pictures 


III. Exhibit 


SECOND YEAR 


I. General theme 
A. Developing a classroom museum 
B. Items to be contained therein 
1. Examples of living things (ac- 
tual or pictorial) 
a. Insects — cocoons, mounted 
butterflies, etc. 
b. Fish and snails 
c. Animals 
2. Examples of living things — 
plant life (actual or pictorial) 
3. Examples of inanimate things 
—rocks, stones, minerals, soil, etc. 
II. Procedure 

A. Similar to that of the first year 
as outlined by months 

B. Encourage children to collect 
things. 

C. Develop orderly mental habits by 
having items for museum catalogued 
or otherwise included in a classroom 
notebook. 

D. Encourage complete pupil parti- 
cipation by having the class vote each 
month to determine the items to be in- 
cluded in the museum. 

III. Monthly program 

A. September—Collecting caterpil- 
lars to be fed and observed as they spin 
their cocoons 

B. October — Making collection of 
leaves and bark for mounting 

C. November—Beginning work on 
an aquarium 

1. Plant life to be included in 
the aquarium 

2. Fish and other living things 

3. Taking care of the aquarium 

D. December—Studying the heavens 

1. Making simple charts of the 
universe 

2. Making simple charts of some 
of the more common constellations 

3. Include stories about the con- 
stellations in the museum notebook, 

E. January—Learning about weather 

1. Additional charts—clouds 

2. Paper snowflakes to show their 
basic shapes 

a. These should be made only 

after studying real snowflakes out of 
doors 

3. Keeping a calendar on which 
are marked the kinds of weather which 
occurred on the days of the month 

F. February — Classroom indoor 
garden 

1. Be sure to note the kinds of 
plants contained in it on small pieces 


(Continued on page 46) 
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LEAF GARLANDS 


ELEANORA G. REED 


Leaves soon dry out when brought into the 
classroom, so my pupils have devised the 
following plan of cutting paper to make leaf 
designs of their selections. 

With pencil they trace around a leaf 
which has been placed on a sheet of con- 
struction paper or cutting paper (brown, 
yellow, tan, red, or green according to the 
color of the natural leaf). Then they cut out 
and fold from the stem to the tip of the leaf. 

They cut a smaller leaf shape in the center 
so that the stem end of it is in line with the 
stem end of the larger leaf. A number of 
leaves are cut in a similar manner and are 
connected by slipping the smaller leaves 
through openings in the larger leaves. 
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STUDY CARDS 


To acquaint children with nature subjects 
and to aid them in word recognition, the 
following project will prove helpful. 

From a collection of clippings of well- 
known animals, fruits, flowers, leaves, in- 
sects, etc., the chidren choose three. These 
they mount on stiff paper or cardboard 
leaving more space at the bottom than at 
the top. With pencil the teacher then lightly 
letters the name of the object at the top of 
the card and the child finds letters in news- 
papers or magazines which will correspond 
to the inscription at the top. After this is 
accomplished, the child practices manu- 
script writing by copying the letters below 
the printed ones. 

When the cards are completed they are 
exchanged and distributed for recognition. 
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SEATWORK 


NOY GEL 9000 


HOW MANY LEAVE LOOK ALIKE ? 

HOW MANY FLOWERS LOOK ALIKE? 
COLOR THE LEAVES GREEN AND RED. 
COLOR THE FLOWERS AS YOU WISH. 
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sa WE 
WHAT ARE THESE ? 
HOW MANY BIRDS ARE THERE ? 
HOW MANY SQUIRRELS ARE THERE? 
COLOR THE SQUIRRELS BROWN. 
COLOR THE BIRDS BLUE. 
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JF ecco 001 iS A CATERPILLAR. 


HOW MANY DO Vou SEE? el PM 
CO-THIS 15 A COCOON. 4 
HOW MANY COCOONS DO YOU SEE? «\\ % 
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COLOR THE CATERPILLARS GREEN. 
COLOR THE BUTTERFLIES AS YOU WISH. 








PROGRESSIVE 


A Common Practice 

Some teachers experience difficulty in 
teaching design to children. While they 
are successful in obtaining pleasing re- 
sults that are quite creative, the designs 
their pupils produce do not always ful- 
fill their anticipated purpose. To cite 
a concrete example, the teacher of a 
third grade finds her class studying 
“Jungle Animals.” The children are 
interested in creating a number of “im- 
aginary” animals that can be used to 
decorate the “Art Corner” in the class- 
room. 

Following an interesting and most 
constructive introductory discussion, the 
class sets forth on its project. One child 
creates an animal similar to that shown 
in Fig. (1) and decides to place it in 
a circle, Fig. (2). In studying the illus- 
tration it is evident that the pattern 
does not fill the shape successfully. The 
animal is rectangular in shape while 
the circle is round. To overcome this 
situation, the teacher suggests that the 
remaining space be filled with “decora- 
tive leaves.” The result is shown in 
Fig. (3). 

While the finished product is rather 
interesting and certainly much finer 
than that obtained in a dictated situa- 
tion, a number of “art principles” have 
been violated. 

A Corrected Procedure 

In the first place, the child has at- 
tempted to fit a predetermined shape 
into an afterthought. When the animal 
was created, the circle was not consid- 
ered. Rather, the circle was added af- 
ter the design was finished. This pro- 
cedure is contrary to everyday practice. 
A better plan to follow would be: 

(1) Obtain a vivid picture of the 
whole—the finished product; then 

(2) Create the various parts with 
the end in mind at all times. 

Re-enacting The Situation 

In planning a design that is later to 
fit into a chosen shape, the shape 
should be considered even before the 
design is created. Assuming that a tri- 
angle—Fig. (4) —is selected, this should 
be drawn first. 

If one studies the lines of the triangle 
it will be noticed that there is a wide 
base, with the sides running upwards 
to a point. Any object placed within 
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this shape must have the same general 
characteristics. The same animal that 
was created in Fig. (1) is redrawn, but 
this time it is constructed to fit the tri- 
angle, Fig. (5), Decorative background 
material is also rectangular in shape, 
thereby adding further unity to the 
composition. It is interesting to note 
how the long neck of the animal RE- 
PEATS the lines on the sides of the 
shape; the back repeating the base line; 
and the legs, the sides once more. The 
background trees are triangular in 
shape; the ground lines running nearly 
parallel to the base. 
Teaching Design 

Very often the teacher finds it difficult 
to stress the need for simplicity in cre- 
ating a design. A practical approach to 
any design lesson is to attempt “prac- 
tice drawings” but under certain limi- 
tations. Fig. (6) gives the artist two 
types of lines and two only; a straight 
vertical and a straight horizontal line. 
With these limitations the child will 
soon find it possible to draw almost 
anything he desires. The results will 
come much faster and the design will 
often be more pleasing. It is interesting 
to note that this method eliminates all 
detail, stressing the “wholeness” of the 
object. Fig. (7) is a stylized dog made 
under the previously mentioned limita- 
tions. 

Some teachers suggest using '4” 
checked paper for such work. While it 
has its good points and might be used 
to an advantage in certain instances, it 
very often is undesirable. The child be- 
comes too much involved in trying to 
follow the lines on the paper and often 
handicaps himself in his bigger and 
more important task—that of creating 
a desired figure or object. 

After a child can handle the vertical 
and horizontal limitation. a second trial 
might be introduced wherein straight 
lines moving in any direction are used. 
This ‘s one step forward to learning 
simplified design and as yet the com- 


plexities have been eliminated. It will 
be noted that no curved lines are to be 
used. See Fig. (7). The comical bird 
in Fig. (8) was created under these 
newer limitations. 

Finally, the child might try creating a 
design with curved lines only, At this 
point it might be well to start with a 
shape and to fit the design within the 
selection. In Fig. (9) a water bird has 
been created, using curved lines en- 
tirely. This bird fits the given shape 
and seems to be a part of it. Now, 
compare it with the animal in the cir- 
cle illustrated in Fig. (3) 

Concluding Suggestions 

Children can be taught to design any- 
thing within their interests. However, 
they are inexperienced and need the 
proper guidance necessary to create good 
design, This article has been written to 
point out the none-too-well-known fact 
that it is easier to teach design by fol- 
lowing the very essence of art princi- 
ples than through the mere act of draw- 
ing with little or no consideration for 
the final product. There are many good 
texts on art principles and teachers are 
urged to acquaint themselves with these. 
A few hours spent in study will bring 
many hours of happy experiences in the 
classroom. 
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DEMOCRACY at work !! 


Beginning activities for a 
year’s program of Patriotic 
and other projects to develop 
and encourage those aspects 
of good will, responsibility, 
tolerance, helpfulness, knowl- 
edge, and initiative which are 
essential in pointing the way 





Every child must know the meaning 
and the practice of democracy if we 
are to have intelligent and able leaders 
and followers in the years ahead.. Every 
teacher wants desperately to instill 
ideals of democracy in her classes. But 
one problem faces her. The constant 
“harping” on the subject may jade 
the enthusiasm of pupils who really 
want to carry out projects in democracy 
and to make the democratic ideal a liv- 
ing, working principle, The way to 
overcome this difficulty is to institute 
a year-round program of projects 
which will be of such a nature that the 
children, while working them out, will 
become so thoroughly aware of the 
democratic way of doing things that no 
other will appear right or natural. 

There are many aids of which téach- 
ers may avail themselves. Among these 
are films, pictures from current maga- 
zines, articles about current events in 
magazines and other periodicals, pam- 
phlets from the government, and books. 
Music may play an important part in 
this work, too, although in a less direct 
manner. 

Among the many books on the sub- 
ject which children may read themselves 
or have read to them are the following: 
Tommy Helps, Too by H. A. Rey, 
Houghton-Mifflin (primary); Blondie 
A to Z Book, David McKay Co. (pri- 
mary-intermediate) ; Our United States 
—How It Grew by F. R. Elms, Albert 
Whitman (intermediate); Our Flag by 
Carman and Harbourt, Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepherd (all grades); Wartime 
Handbook for Young Americans by 
Munro Leaf, Stokes (all grades); and 
Salute the Flag by Etta May Smith, Al- 
bert Whitman (all grades). In addi- 
tion, the Council on Books in Wartime 
has issued lists of children’s books which 
specifically deal with the children and 
and the problems of our allies and with 
democracy in general. Jnformation re- 
garding these lists may be obtained by 
writing to the council at 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York (17), New York. 
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ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS FOR 
VICTORY 


Some children may say, “What can 
we do to help the war effort?” One 
answer is to go to school faithfully and 
learn all you can. Children might think 
that is too dull. They have been going 
to school for some time. Is school that 
important in the war effort? 

Yes, we know it is. Men are being 
rejected from the armed forces because 
they cannot read or write. War work- 
ers are studying every chance they get 
to make up for what they did not get 
when they were in school. Studying is 
part of our victory program. 

Almost every subject in school can 
be helpful in wartime. Here are some 
examples. In geography while studyirg 
Europe, we tried very hard to under- 
stand our allies and our enemies better. 
Some day this knowledge may help us 
to judge a peace treaty. Knowing about 
a country and its problems will give us 
helpful knowledge in understanding 
world problems. 

In hygiene we talk about foods. We 
learn about proteins, vitamins, and 
carbohydrates. We find out what foods 
they are in, and how they help us. We 
make charts with pictures of these foods 
on them. We all need to know how to 
be healthy now. 

Our current events give us news about 
the war and tell us about the lives 
of important people such as General 
MacArthur and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. We need to know about our good 
leaders and other important people. 
It may help us when we are old enough 
to choose leaders. 

Our daily arithmetic may seem far 
from the war, but it will be valuable 
knowledge to boys and girls who will 
take up engineering, science, and other 
jobs. Many service men now wish they 
had more arithmetic in school. 

So you see that going faithfully to 
school is definitely part of our victory 
program. Are you doing your share? 
You will need to be a smart person if 
you expect to help now and in the 
future. 


—Teachers will find this article by 
Ruth Mortimer, Grade 6, No. 16 School, 
Rochester, New York a good one ta 
read to their pupils and to post on the 
bulletin boards. She expresses well 
what all of us know must be the first 
duty of children. Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities is indebted to the New York 
State Education magazine for permis- 
sion to reprint this article which ap- 
peared in the May, 1943, issue—Editor. 
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The United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., also has information 
on the subject. 


SAVINGS 


Among the magazines which will un- 
doubtedly prove helpful are Building 
America (a monthly publication deal- 
ing with current problems and suitable 
for the upper grades and teachers) 
whose address is 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, New York and the Na 
tional Geographic Magazine, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Of course, class discussions will be 
held at regular intervals and ideas will 
be forthcoming. However, if the boys 
and girls wish to instigate some gen- 
eral projects which will carry over 
through the entire year they will have 
a nucleus around which to build. We 
have specifically in mind such projects 
as that of a student council. If there 
is none in the school, the boys and girls 
may begin one in their own classroom 
with a view, perhaps toward having it 
accepted by the entire student body of 
the school. This project may be car- 
ried on with children in the intermediate 
as well as ‘with children in the upper 
grades. This has been successfully dem- 
onstrated in many schools and class- 
rooms, 


As an interesting adjunct to such a 
council, the entire class might be the 
lawmaking body which voices the laws 
by which the students abide. For this 
they might elect a speaker, a secretary, 
and so on. Then, when the laws are 
made, the council can enforce them. 
At any time when a new law is deemed 
necessary by the body of the class, the 
children may be called into session to 
pass such a law. 

The government has been quick to 
realize the potentialities of boys and 
girls and has instituted several projects 
which teachers and children are asked 
to carry out. The task of the teachers 
is to enlarge these projects and to make 
them even more interesting to their 
classes. Scrap drives, the purchase of 
war bonds and stamps, learning how to 
behave in case of an air raid or other 
disaster, and taking part in the Junior 
Red Cross work are only a few of the 
more important ones, 

The study of American history in all 
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S CITIZENSHIP ~ 
SERVICE 


grades should be especially apropos at 
this time. In the primary grades, the 
words and the meaning of the Pledge 
of Allegiance should be taught and the 
Pledge should be made every morning. 
In the intermediate grades the words to 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” their mean- 
ing and special significance today 
should be stressed. In the upper grades, 
such documents of the American heri- 
tage as the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution including the Bill of 
Rights, the Monroe Doctrine, the Get- 
tysburg Address, and so on, should be 
presented, discussed, and explained. 
Projects as long or as abbreviated as 
seems wise may be built around these 
subjects. 

A project suitable for beginning the 
new school year is the making of charts 
which will mirror the class’ duties, am- 
bitions, and accomplishments during the 
coming months. Because of the diver- 
sity of talents and opportunities, the 
class should keep a record of more than 
one activity. A child who is not able 
to buy as many war stamps as his fel- 
lows may be able to contribute some- 
thing just as valuable to the common 
good. It is the first lesson in democracy 
not to measure everyone by the same 
standards but to take account of the 
good will, industry, and skill which 
each one puts into various activities. 

Suppose, as an example, that the class 
were to choose three activities to carry 
out during the entire year: (1) pur- 
chase of war stamps, (2) helping the 
community—Red-Cross activities, scrap 
drives, civilian defense, etc., and (3) 
preparation for duty as citizens of to- 
morrow. Three charts could then be 
constructed. They would have two fea- 
tures in common: a list of the pupils’ 
names and spaces in which to mark the 
achievements of the pupils. 

The first chart for the purchase of 
war stamps would have a column behind 
each pupil’s name in which that pupil, 
after consultation with his parents, 
would write his pledge for the purchase 
of stamps. If he met his pledge for 
the certain period, a characteristic 
symbol would appear behind his name; 


if he exceeded his pledge, the symbol 
might have a different color; if he failed, 


that percentage which he did achieve 
would be indicated by a like percentage 
of the designated symbol. If, for good 
reasons, the child wished to change 
his pledge, it could also be done, 

The second chart, for community 
service, would include spaces for Red 
Cross activity, scrap collected, and se 
on. The symbol for community service, 
in varying colors, would mark the pu- 
pils’ achievements, as the year pro- 
gressed. 


The third chart, for preparation for 
citizenship, would include spaces for 
achievement in studies, acting as lead- 
ers or in any elective capacity such as 
in student councils, and extracurricular 
activities of predetermined categories 
including sports. For those pupils do- 
ing something outstanding which had 
not been calculated upon, a special col- 
umn would be reserved. In addition, 
members of the class could vote upon 
giving pupils recognition on the chart 
for some unusual achievement. 

It will be noted, that in each of these 
three charts, enough elasticity is pro- 
vided so that the final scores will not 
be based upon financial position or up- 
on inate talent, but upon work and 
personality. Therefore, insofar as it 
is possible, each pupil will have an equal 
chance. At the end of a specified: peri- 
od, those pupils who have scored the 
highest should be privileged to wear the 
symbol of the activity in which they 
excelled. These periods should not be 
so extended that only one person will 
be able to succeed in each category. 

These charts may be made as large 
as is desirable. They should be placed 
in one part of the classroom given over 
to partiotic and civic displays. This 


should be decorated in an appropriate 


for today’s children to under- 
stand what we are fighting for 
and to be alert and useful 
citizens in the crucial years 
ahead. 

Next month — projects to 
illustrate one of the Four Free- 
doms. 





fashion as the class wish. Perhaps a 
small, mimeographed newspaper, pub- 
lished at suitable intervals could give 
news of the class’ progress to other pu- 
pils in the school. 

At the lower left-hand corner of this 
page there are illustrations showing the 
various kinds of charts and ways of 
making them and ideas for a patriotic 
classroom display. 

A class discussion should determine 
the symbols to use. However, in order 
to help the boys and girls decide, we 
have designed a symbol for each group. 
You will find these at the top center of 
these pages—the Minute Man for the 
war savings program; clasped hands 
for community service; and the eagle 
for civic leadership. 

Not too long a period each day should 
be given to this activity. In today’s 
crowded schedule such a thing would 
not be possible even if it were desirable. 
However, a very short program includ- 
ing the Pledge of Allegiance, the singing 
of one stanza of a patriotic song, and 
the recording of achievements will not 
take much time and will prove an ef- 
fective means of keeping the thought of 
democracy ever before the pupils’ 
minds. And when the periodic awards 
are made, the pupils may wear the 
symbols in much the same fashion as 
our military and naval heroes wear the 
marks of their achievements. 








ACTIVITIES In WOOD 


A PLAY CORNER 


by 
JEROME LEAVITT 


Teacher and Writer in the Field of 
Industrial Arts 


Three things prompted us to suggest 
a play corner for our September wood- 
working project. First, children at the 
primary-age level are very much in- 
terested in the family and home and 
many of their play centers are these. 
Second, since this is the start of 
a new school year, children can best 
be oriented and encouraged to work 
together by means of a familiar activity. 
Third, this type of activity offers oppor- 
tunity for all-round development through 
participation in manipulative work, 

This play corner might be any corner 
or sufficiently large area of the room 
that can be set aside especially for 
play activities using furniture construc- 
ted, for the most part, by the children 
themselves. The large illustration shows 
what this corner can be made to look 
like if the class builds some of the furni- 
ture suggested in this article. Boys will 
be just as much interested in this ac- 
tivity as girls for they very much want 
to build things that add to the beauty 
and enjoyment of their room and which, 
at the same time, look very practical 
to them, This furniture will be used 
later in play activities. 

Orange crates are still available and 
can be put to use in the making of 
chairs, settees, fireplaces, and cabinets. 

A chair is made by securing a strong 
orange crate and then carefully re- 
moving the top and end. The crate is 
then set on the remaining end which 
forms the base. A measurement 4” up 
on both sides from the middle section 
that now forms the seat is made. A 
straight line across this 4-inch mark 
is drawn and then both of these sides 
are cut at this point. This must be done 
carefully for orange-crate wood splits 
very easily. Next, 2 strips of wood 
1.” x 4” x 1 are cut and then nailed 
securely at the points at which the sides 
were cut off. These form the arms of 
the chair. For added strength and 
stability the back can be nailed to the 
arm braces. If there is no support at 
the top of the back, one must be made 
the same way the arms were and nailed 
on. The construction work of the chair 
is now completed and the chair can be 
two ways. If the 


finished in one of 
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chair was sandpapered very smoothly, 
a coat of shellac or a coat of bright- 
colored enamel or a coat of flat paint 
and a coat of bright-colored enamel may 
be applied. The other way is to secure 
some cretonne and make a cover that will 
fit over the back and the arms of the 
chair and then a skirt may be tacked 
completely around the bottom, starting 
at the seat and hanging down to the 
floor. Then a cushion the size of the 
seat can be stuffed with rags and sewn. 

A settee to go with this chair can be 
made by preparing two crates in the 
same manner as for the chair. How- 
ever, instead of cutting the sides so that 
there are two arms on each crate, a 
right-hand arm on one and a left-hand 
arm on the other are cut, The cther 
side of each box is then cut off even 
with the seat. Both crates are then 
pushed together and fastened by means 
of 4 strips, one on the top rear part 
of the back, one on the bottom rear of 
the back, one at the seat level of the 
front, and one on the bottom of the 
front. These should be 1%” thick, 114” 
wide and 24” long. As in the chair, 
strips are also put on for the arms. A 
choice is again available of painting the 
settee or covering it with cretonne. 

A fireplace can be made by using 
2 orange crates for sides and then 
nailing one board the width of the crates 
(12”) and about 36” long across the 
top. After this, a strip 2” x 4” x 12” 
is nailed across the ends of the top. 
Then another board similar to the first 
one is nailed over these. This will give 
thickness for the top of the fireplace. 
The next thing to do is to cover the top 
with shelf paper or any other white 
paper and cover the sides with brick- 
pattern crepe paper. 

A cabinet of utility value can be con- 
structed from 3 orange crates. The 
crates are prepared by removing the top 
and then sandpapering smooth. Next, 
one crate is nailed across the other two 
which form the bottom section. After 
these are nailed together securely, they 
are painted a bright color to match the 
chairs. If desired. a scarf can be hem- 
med for the top and a curtain fastened 
across the front. 


Tables are very easily constructed. A 
simple round table is made by cutting 
a circle of 34” plywood with a diameter 
of 16”. Then a support bracket 2” 
thick, triangular in shape, with 2” 
sides is cut out. A one-half inch bevel 
is then cut on all three sides. Next 3 
legs are cut from 34” x2” stock to a 
length of 26”. They are tapered at the 
bottom ends to add to the appearance. 
All pieces are then sanded smooth. The 
triangular piece is nailed to the center 
of the circular top surface with the 
largest area away from the top. All the 
legs are nailed to this brace, being sure 
that they are properly centered and 
nailed securely. 

The square table is made by securing 
a piece of 34” plywood 18” square; 4 
legs 2” x 2” x 26” long; and 4 braces 
¥4” x 2” x 15” long. The braces are 
butted or nailed together according to 
the diagram, then the legs are nailed to 
the inside corners, The top is then 
spaced even'y and nailed on. Both of 
these tables are enameled to match the 
rest of the furniture. It is advisable 
to put on a coat of flat paint, any light 
color, before the final coat of enamel 
is applied. 

Have your children look for boxes 
until they find one about 14” long, 4” 
deep, and 6” wide. This is large enough 
to form the basis for a doll cradle. Next 
draw a paper pattern of a cradle rocker 
(end part of the cradle) and test this 
on the box. When the proper size and 
shape has been secured, cut 2 of these 
out of 4%” wood. This can be done with 
a coping saw. Sandpaper the box and 
both cradle ends. The ends are nailed 
to the box and finished in the color 
desired. 

The 


bookcase or dish rack. It is made by 


final article of furniture is a 
cutting two shelves 34” x 6” x 18”. The 
2 ends are made from pieces 34” x 6” x 
21” long. The appearance of the ends 
is improved by curving the 
illustrated. 
papered and the shelves are fastened to 
from the top and bottom. 


Any desired finish can be applied. 


tops as 
All four pieces are sand- 


the ends 7” 
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Probably the most interesting thing to 
children during these times is the ad- 
vancement of the war effort. “How can 
we make our side win?” “Are we win- 
ning?” These questions do not neces- 
sarily reflect the fact that the children 
understand the principals for which 
this war is being fought—indeed many 
adults may be confronted with doubts 
—but they do indicate a great love of 
country and a desire to see the Ameri- 
can ideal triumph. This tendency on 
the part of children will give color and 
enthusiasm to any activity which they 
undertake and it certainly will make a 
unit on the versatile grain—corn—a suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

Principal attention, therefore, will be 
given to the role which corn is playing 
in the winning of the war. In order to 
understand how it is possible for Amer- 
ican farmers to do their part so well, 
we must know something about the corn 
plant and the conditions required for 
growing it. 

First of all, corn is a type of grass 
but, interestingly enough, it does not 
grow wild and no scientist has ever 
been able to discover the ancestor of the 
various types of corn. The plant is com- 
posed of roots (brace and _ under- 
ground), the stalk, the leaves, the ears 
(containing the silk), and the tassel. 
The tassel and the silk perform the 
vital function in the development of 
the seeds in the ears. The pollen from 
the tassels falls onto the silk thus fer- 
tilizing it. Scientists, knowing these 
facts, have been able to improve the 
different strains of corn until they have 
arrived at types which will grow the 
biggest and best for farmers depending 
upon the location of ‘the farm and the 
type of soil. 

In order to produce the greatest 
amount of this valuable grain, farmers 
must do certain things. The prepara- 
tion for planting the corn begins in the 
fall when the soil is plowed. In the 
spring it is worked with various ma- 
chines until it is fine and free of weeds. 
Then the corn is planted by means of 
a drill. Warm weather and plenty of 
moisture are needed for the growth of 
Several times during the 
growing season the farmer cultivates 
his corn; that is, he goes through the 





the corn. 
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AN APPROPRIATE FALL STUDY 
FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 


fields with a machine which turns over 


the weeds which have grown up between. 


the stalks of corn. 

In the Corn Belt states of Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, Kansas, 
and Missouri harvesting time is extreme- 
ly busy. Various methods are employed 
depending upon the use to which the 
corn is to be put. Sometimes the entire 
stalks—ears of corn included—are cut 
up and placed in silos for feeding cattle 
and hogs later in the winter. Some- 
times the corn is husked and shelled 
and taken to storage bins. Sometimes 
the corn is husked but not shelled. 
These latter two ways are used for corn 
which is to be fed to hogs and chickens 
and cattle. The stalks are then cut up 
for use as fodder. 

Now for the uses of corn. The great- 
est amounts of corn are used for food 
for cattle and hogs. Inasmuch as we 
need great quantities of beef and pork 
in order to feed our fighting men, our 
allies, and ourselves, the use of corn 
to help provide those products is of the 
greatest importance. It must also be 
remembered that besides giving us: food, 
cattle and hogs supply leather for shoes, 
fats for explosives, and many other 
essential products. 

Corn itself—that is, the germ—gives 
us oils for soap, explosives, salads, etc. 

Since it is imposible for us to get as 
much sugar as we would like to have, 
corn syrup provides an acceptable and 
nutritious substitute. Starch, used at 
home in the laundry and kitchen and 
in industry, is derived from the same 
part of the kernel which also produces 
corn syrup. 

Of course, everyone is familiar with 
breakfast cereals made from corn. They 
are nutritious and flavorful and, as yet, 
they, together with other grain products, 
are sufficiently plentiful so that ration- 
ing has not been made necessary. 

Alcohol, necessary in the manufacture 
of munitions, is obtained from corn. 

When all the products (and there are 


AMERICA’S MOST | 
IMPORTANT CROP | 


many more than those listed here) have 
been manufactured from the kernel, the 
remaining substances are not wasted. 
It has been found that they, too, make 
an excellent food for cattle and other 
livestock. 

We have already said that the corn 
stalk is usually used for ensilage and 
fodder. However, those are not the 
only uses for this portion of the corn 
plant. An excellent grade of paper is 
made from the pith at the center of 
the corn stalk and this substance is also 
used to help make battleships and other 
war vessels less susceptible to sinking 
when hit by enemy shells. The pith is 
placed behind the armor plate of the 
ship. When it is pierced, the water 
causes the pith to expand thus closing 
the hole and keeping the ship afloat 
until repairs can be made at some port. 

Scientists and industrialists tell us 
that synthetic rubber is being made in 
quantity (although all of it is now at 
the disposal of our armed forces). Corn 
produces an important chemical from 
which this necessary commodity is in 
part made. Twenty acres of corn will 
supply enough of this chemical to 
make over three tons of rubber. 

In the end, of course, Nature has the 
final word about the success of our 
corn crop. Farmers may plant large 
acreages of the best type of seed but 
lack of rain and insect pests may ruin 
their plans. Man has, however, been 
slowly overcoming the insects. The chief 
insects which attack the corn plants 
are the corn borer, the aphid, the cut 
worm, and the chinch bug. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
done much to aid the farmer in getting 
rid of these pests. 

If we are studying the role which 
corn is playing in the winning of the 
war we should want to know what other 
countries in addition to the United 
States produce corn. In order to have 
a successful crop of corn it is necessary 
to have certain climatic conditions. 
Among these are a long growing sea- 
son without frosts, warm nights, plenty 
of rain and sunshine, and fertile soil. 
We can see that the states of our 
Corn Belt fulfill these requirements. But 
how about other countries? Of all the 


(Continued on page 47) 
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CORN JEWELRY 


Shelled, dry dent corn is best for this 
activity. 


























Use a sharp instrument such as a firm hat 
pin or an ice pick to make holes in the 
kernels. The holes should be made near the 
tip of that portion of the kernel which was 
formerly attached to the cob. 


The kernels may then be painted or shel- 
lacked and strung for necklaces, bracelets, 
and lapel pins. : 


The painting of the kernels may be done 
with tempera or transparent water colors. 
Enamels may also be used. 


The accompanying illustrations show how 
strands may be strung for the various items. 
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R BENJAMIN WEST 


Benjamin West. who has been called the father 
of art in America. was born October 10, 1738, in 
Pennsylvania. His parents were poor Quakers 
(although they had owned a slave which they 
freed as an example to the other members of 
their faith) and they brought their faith and piety 
to their son, Benjamin was the youngest of ten 
children. 

There was not any opportunity for the little 
Benjamin to view works of art or even to become 
acquainted with the subject. However, an in- 
cident which took place when he was only six 
years old foretold his future success. He had been 
left in charge of his sister’s baby and. while the 
infant was sleeping. Benjamin took pen and ink 
which was on a table near-by and drew a likeness 
of the child. His mother and father recognized his 
— and, thereafter, did what they could to 
loster it. 


The Indians who still lived in the woods near 
the Wests’ home provided the young artist with 
his first colors. 
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MAN. 


|AIERICA’S FIRST ARTIST 


Benjamin West possessed no 
formal education in art but, after 
he had attracted the attention 
of some influential people in 
Pennsylvania, was given an 
opportunity to study history at a 
college in Philadelphia. 

After selling many portraits to 
people in the colonies, West de- 
cided to go abroad. In order to 
earn money for this he went to 
New York. 


BENJAMIN WEST 


(SELF PORTRAIT) 


BIRTHPLACE OF Ere 


BENJAMIN WEST. 















BENJAMIN WEST 
AT HIS EASEL . 


THE INDIANS 
GAVE WIM PAINT. 


A wealthy merchant offered him his passage free and provided money 
for expenses. Benjamin West was the first American artist to visit Rome 
where he was welcomed and his work was much admired. 


After traveling about Italy for some time he went to London. Here, in 
spite of his sympathy for the cause of American independence, he found 
great favor with the king. George Ill. In fact. he painted many canvases 
especially for the king. He was later appointed as the first president of 
the Royal Academy. 


Aside from portrait painting. West's principal interest was in historical 
subjects. He painted a great many famous scenes and instituted a great 
change in art. This was the use of contemporary dress for subjects in his- 
torical scenes. “The Death of Wolfe” was the first picture which showed men 
dressed in clothes they really wore instead of being draped in classical 
robes. Of course, many of West's subjects were such that classical dress 
was appropriate. 


Despite the prejudices of the times, Benjamin West used his talents to 
paint religious pictures which were admired by people and clergy alike. 


A great deal of success and fame came to West during his life although 
we do not remember him as one of the great painters. His introduction of 
appropriate costume in historical pictures is his important contribution in 
addition to the distinction of being the first American artist. He died in 
London, March 10, 1820. 
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SQUARED-PAPER °..: 
PICTURES reo 


shoul 
Bs 
SOPHIA KRICTMAN 


A beginning lesson in art for primary pupils, whi 
need not be mere copy work, is the making 
squared-paper pictures. The children may be git! 
squared paper and told how it may be used to md. 
the pictures. The teacher should make one ort 
to show the procedure. 


After the children are acquainted with the metho 









they may make designs of their own or they me 
copy those of the teacher until they are more : the { 
with the idea of making the pictures. When ®S for S 


This makes an excellent lesson for beginners | 
helps to give the boys and girls ideas they can! 
for themselves. and 
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THE BEST OF FRIENDS 





Tommy and June were sitting on the 
lawn back of June’s big house talking 
about the Pet Show their third grade 
was going to have to raise money for 
the Junior Red Cross. Asleep in June’s 
lap was her valuable Scottie dog, Shag- 
gy. Tommy’s pet, a black and white cat, 
sat between the children, his long tail 
curled around his legs. His name was 
Spot, a very common name, but Tom- 
my always said he was a very common 
cat. 

“I hope Shaggy will win a ribbon,” 
June said. 

“He should,” Tommy said, “He’s 
smart and pretty.” 

“But remember there will lots of 
other nice pets,” June said, “Betty’s 
white collie, Joe’s orange Persian, Pe- 
ter’s love birds.” 

Tommy did not speak. 

“You'd like Spot to be in the show, 
wouldn’t you?” June asked. “Remem- 
ber the teacher said there would be 
tibbons for animals that had done 
something smart or brave or just fun- 
ny. 

“He’s a good cat,” Tommy said. wish- 
ing so much his pet could be in the 
show, “but he isn’t smart or brave or 
even funny.” 

He rubbed Spot’s head, trying not 
to feel so disappointed. He wanted to 
help in everything done for the Junior 
Red Cross, too. 

“I wish there was something we 
could do,” June said. 

“Don’t worry,” Tommy said, trying 
to be brave. “I like Shaggy just as 
much as if he were my dog. We'll get 
him ready for the Show together. If he 
should win a ribbon, I'll be proud, 
too.” 

The day before the Pet Show, June 
and Tommy bathed Shaggy and brushed 
his shiny coat. After his bath he felt 
good, so he ran after Spot. When Spot 
climbed a tree, Shaggy decided to do 
some climbing, too. He tried to go over 
the fence. Tommy and June laughed 
for Shaggy’s short legs were not made 
for climbing fences. The dog jumped 
again and again. Then, to the children’s 
surprise, he jumped especially high 
and was over the fence and down the 


FOR THE STORY TELLING HOUR 


by 
LAURA MORRISON 


street! 

Shaggy was so excited at being alone 
in the wide street that he ran as fast 
as he could, turned the first corner, and 
was out of sight. Tommy and June were 
after him, calling, whistling, but all they 
got was black-and-white Spot. 

“T’ll have to take him home,” Tommy 
said gathering the cat in his arms. “A 
car might hit him.” 

“TI just opened the door and put him 
in my house,” Tommy said when he 
returned. “I hope Mother won’t let him 
out. I didn’t see her.” 

Suddenly June stopped running and 
pointed to a black head behind a fence 
at the side of a house. 

“Shaggy!” she cried. “Someone found 
him and shut him up.” 

A tall lady came from the back to 
talk with the children. 

“He’s my dog,” June said happily. 
“May we have him?” 

“He’s my dog,” the lady corrected, 
frowning. “He ran away last week and 
just now came home. It’s a good thing, 
too, for we are leaving for Canada this 
afternoon and will take him along, of 
course.” 

“Oh, no!” June said. 
He ran away today.” 

“If he is yours, why hasn’t he a col- 
lar?” the lady asked. 

“We took it off to bathe him,” Tommy 
explained. He reached through the 
fence to pet the dog. 

“Bathe him!” the lady said. 
doesn’t look clean to me.” 

Tommy tried to explain that the dog 
had been running through the streets 
and so undid the work the children had 
just finished, 

The lady looked at the excited dog, 
at June who was beginning to cry; then 
she opened the gate and let the children 
in. The dog barked happily. 

“Of course, I do not want to take 
your dog away,” the lady said, “but 
I honestly believe this dog is mine.” 

“Can’t you tell he knows us?” Tommy 
asked. 

The lady said he knew her, too. She 
patted her knee. He ran to her, wagging 
his tail. 

“Shaggy is friendly like that with 


**‘He’s mine. 


“He 
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everyone,” June said. She snapped her 
fingers and the dog tried to get down 
to go to her. 

Then the lady was saying, “Oh, oh!” 
and looking very scared. “That cat,” 
she cried. ““Make him get off the fence!” 

There on top of the fence sat Spot. 
Tommy’s mother must have let him out. 

“There'll be a fight,” the lady said, 
picking up the dog. “My dog hates cats. 
Chase him away.” 

Spot loked at the black dog and 
jumped into the garden. The dog wig- 
gled from the lady’s arms, ran to Spot, 
barked a welcome, and licked him. 

“My cat and the dog were raised 
together,” Tommy explained. “Hasn’t 
the cat proved the dog is not yours?” 

“Yes, yes,” the lady said. “Take them 
both home.” 

June picked up Shaggy. Tommy 
picked up Spot. The lady opened the 
gate and the children with their pets 
started home. 

“Spot is a hero,” June said. 
saved my Shaggy.” 

Tommy laughed. 

“Spot is going to be in the Pet Show,” 
June said. “We'll tell the teacher what 
happened today and we will make a 
pen and have Shaggy and Spot both 
in it. People will like to see a cat and 
dog together.” 

The next day June told the teacher 
what Spot had done, When the time 
came for the Pet Show, the teacher had 
a large pen placed in the center of the 
hall. In it were a black, shiny dog, 
and a black and white cat with a long 
tail. Over the pen was a sign saying, 
“The Best of Friends.” 

Visitors stopped a long time in front 


“He 


of this pen. The cat was nervous and 
kept close to the dog. Every few minutes 
the dog licked the cat’s head, showing 
him there was nothing to fear. People 
laughed and dropped coins into the can 
near the pen, a white can on which was 
painted a large red cross. 

Tommy was proud of the blue ribbon 
saying “First Prize” pinned to the pen. 
And Tommy was happy to have had a 
part in this show that was to help the 
Junior Red Cross. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be help- 
ful and interesting to teachers. One dollar 
will be paid for each contribution accepted. 
Send your ideas and suggestings for this page 


to Teachers Corner, Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES. 
& 
TEACHING MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
by 


REGINA MULHAIR 


Lynch, Nebraska 

In teaching manuscript writing I had a 
dificult time having the children make the 
letters the proper height. I used the follow- 
ing method to overcome this difficulty. 

The main line is considered the house. 
All one-space letters are said to live in the 
house. Letters that. extend above the first 
space are too tall and they must live up- 
stairs, too. The letter “f” is said to be so 
tall he had to bend his head. All letters that 
extend below the line live also in the base- 
ment. The letters “g” and “q” are said to be 
so long they bend their feet under. 


ART FILE 
by 
GLADYS O’FARRELL 
Golden, Colorado 

In our school we have a very interesting 
art file. We have gathered ideas and patterns 
on many subjects and have placed them in 
cardboard folders which have large tabs about 
four inches in height. The name of the sub- 
ject is printed in large, bold letters on the 
tab, The result is a neat file all of the 
time, since the folders are so easy to find. 

One boy is chosen as Art Monitor and serves 
in this capacity for one month. He alone has 
access to the file and when we have chosen 
the subject for the day or the week, accord- 
ing to the project, the Monitor takes out 
the folder and is responsible for its safe return 
to the file. 

Most of the boys in my group are sub- 
normal and this file has been a treasure house 
of ideas for them. The only difficulty I have 
is in keeping my magazines until I have read 
them, because the boys are so anxious to 
assemble the new ideas. 

Our ideas are assembled according to sub- 
ject, such as: animals, birds, and so on; 
and also according to method, such as: finger 
painting, spatter painting, etc. One could 
use the old method of months, too. We have 
a special folder for holidays and Christmas 
because we have accumulated so many ideas. 


LEAF BOOKS 
by 
VERA M. JENNINGS 
Villa Rica, Georgia 

In the fall it is desirable to study leaves 
and the trees from which they come. I give 
each pupil an old magazine in which to press 
his leaves. The blackboards are decorated 
with outline pictures of leaves. 

I take some time each day for identifying 
the leaves brought in by the children. They 
are encouraged to collect only the leaves 
with which they have become familiar but I 
introduce them to new leaves often enough to 
eep them searching for material. 

mn a convenient rainy day we undertake 
the delightful work of mounting the leaves. 


_ The mounts are of bogus paper. A few dots of 


glue on the back of each leaf, a strip of 
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adhesive paper across the stem and the leaf 
is mounted. The name of each leaf is lettered 
below it. These separate mounts are some- 
times fastened together and supplied with an 
appropriate cover to make attractive note 
books. 
A FOLDING SHORTCUT 
by 
VALENTINE S. PETERS 
Kennedy, New York 
A simple way of folding paper for a booklet 
cover of one-fourth, one-eighth, or any de- 
sired thickness may be made without measur- 
ing and drawing lines. I have found the 
following method quick, easy, and satisfactory 
in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
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With paper in a vertical position as in 
Fig. (1), place the bottom edge, B, about 
one-fourth inch or any amount wanted for 
the thickness of the booklet below the upper 
edge, A. Make a fold at the bottom, Fig. (2). 

Reverse the paper by placing the back 
edge, A, in front. Again place the bottom 
edge, A, below the upper edge, B, the same 
amount as before for the thickness of the 
booklet. Fold again at the bottom, Fig. (3). 
This will give two folds close together in 
the middle of the paper, equidistant from 
both edges forming a book cover of the desired 
thickness, Fig. (4). Paper twelve by eighteen 
inches is a good size for most booklets. 

The booklets may be finished with any type 
of binding desired. 

HEALTH CHART 
by 
ANGELINE RININGER 
Osseo, Michigan 

We make effective health charts in the 
following manner. We cut circles of different 
colors of construction paper. On these circles 
we put milk bottles cut from white cardboard. 
On the milk bottle we keep the record of the 
month for height, weight, age, grade, and name 
of each pupil. We string the circles together 
and hang them on the wall. 


A NOTEBOOK ON ART 
by 


JULIA W. WOLFE 

New York, New York 
Girls who are interested in art will enjoy 
making a scrapbook of prints of their favorite 
pictures and anecdotes of the artists who 
painted them. A loose-leaf, imitation-leather 
notebook is best. It is stronger than one 
bound with paper and offers the opportunity 


to add to the contents as time goes on and 
the supply of clippings and prints increases. 

Besides the book, those taking part in this 
project need good paste and sharp scissors. 
Good pictures can be obtained from old art 
magazines and picture magazines of the present 
time. Of course, prints may be purchased from 
art supply shops which make a specialty of 
publishing prints of famous paintings. Often, 
too, at art museums it is possible to purchase 
post cards of some of the paintings in the 
galleries. 

Pictures should be grouped as they usually 
are in books of art; that is, with one section 
devoted to Italian artists and Italian paintings, 
another to the pictures and the painters of the 
Spanish school, and so on. All the men and 
periods which interest the individual should be 
included. 

One should not try to make the book two 
generally informative or try to include in it 
all phases of each period of painting. To do 
that would be a considerable task and one for 
which most have, in all probabiilty, neither 
time nor taste. The book reflects the in- 
dividual; therefore, one should go ahead in- 
dependently and try to express in it only her 
individual taste in art. 

The book need not be limited to paintings. 
If sculpture interests the individual, prints 
of famous statues may be included. The same 
is true of architecture. 

A scrapbook of this sort will not only 
yield enjoyment to the one who makes it and 
to her friends; it will greatly increase one’s 
knowledge of art and interest in this expres- 
sion of culture. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

The editor and publishers of Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES regretfully an- 
nounce that, because of wartime paper 
restrictions, they have found it neces- 
sary to suspend the publication of 
Activities on Parade. This decision was 
reached only after long and compre- 
hensive consideration of the factors 
involved. The disappointment to teach- 
ers who have used Activities on Parade 
since the first issue was published will 
be great. Present plans call for a 
resumption of publication of Activities 
on Parade as soon after the war as 
possible. 

All those who were yearly subscribers 
have been notified and their money has 
been refunded. 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
2 
Patience is the best remedy for 
every trouble. 
—Plautus 
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Among the many innovations which 
have come about because of the war, 
none is more interesting or can be made 
more useful in the classroom than the 
fact that soldiers and sailors have been, 
in increasing numbers, turning away 
from the popular and sentimental music 
of the day and finding pleasure and 
inspiration in the vast libraries of re- 
corded and other serious music, both 
contemporary and older compositions. 
This does not mean to say that serious 
music is about to replace Benny Good- 
man and Tommy Dorsey when young 
A nerica is in a dancing mood; it does 
mean that a greater number of persons 
are becoming aware of the beauties 
and profundities of the masters. 


Teachers may find anecdotes regard- 
ing the conversion of persons in army 
camps and aboard ships to classical 
music valuable in their classes. There is, 
for example, the story of the naval offi- 
cer serving with his gun crew aboard a 
merchant ship. The officer, because 
before joining the navy he had been 
a press representative for one of the 
country’s leading symphony orchestras, 
happened to have with him an album 
of music recorded by that orchestra, He 
also had a worn-out, old-fashioned, 
phonograph. When he first played the 
music, the crew (although they could 
not voice their objections) were defi- 
nitely not interested. But the officer 
invited them to hear it and before the 
voyage was over the crew could hum and 
whistle the symphony and even knew 
when certain instruments were to com- 
mence playing. When they were ready 
to go out on a second voyage the officer 
had, through the gifts of interested 
civilians, collected $700 worth of rec- 
ords and an improved record player. 
The crew began to discriminate about 
the music they wished to hear. During 
the first part of the voyage Tschaikowsky 
was their favorite. However, Beethoven 
came to the fore shortly before a torpedo 
from a German submarine sank the 
vessel with records and record player. 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND 
While boys and girls are learning 
about the manner in which the peoples 
of the United Nations live, it is our hope 
that music will not be forgotten. From 
time to time the “Listening Hour” will 
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contain brief sketches of the musical 
history of various United Nations to- 
gether with a list of famous composers 
from that country. We hope that this 
information will be useful to teachers 
of the social studies as well as to music 
teachers and leaders of discussions on 
current problems. 


This month, let us look at England. 
While some may point out that England 
has never produced a Beethoven or a 
Wagner they may overlook the fact 
that it was in England that the first 
opera was ever produced. The sym- 
pathetic attitude of the people there gave 
inspiration to George Frederick Handel, 
who became a naturalized citizen of 
England. 

Long before orchestral music was 
developed in England, the people were 
given to dancing and singing. The most 
famous type of dances and one which 
has given inspiration to composers both 
English and otherwise is the Morris 
dance, This lively dance, which also 
had notes of sadness in it, was a favorite 
at fairs and during festivals. 


Singing developed from the natural 
desire of everyone to and the 
wandering bards who traveled from 
place to place helped to establish a 


tradition of song. 


sing 


Before the development of the mod- 
ern orchestra and the opera, English 
music flourished as it never has since 
that time. This is not to say that excel- 
lent music has not been composed in 
England; but that the great men of music 
since the time of Johann Sebastian Bach 
have, in the main, come from the con- 
tinent of Europe. 


Leading composers in this early age 
were Thomas Morely and Henry Purcell. 
In a later time, George Frederick 
Handel came to England to introduce the 
new forms and to write much music 
which was inspired by the English land 
and people. 






One of the things that England has 
given to the world is a number of simple 
and beautiful songs such as “Come to 
the Fair,” “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” and so on. 

Among the types of music which are 
composed for the stage, the work of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan holds a unique place. 
He wrote light operas of a permanent 
value and operas which were so unusual 
that they have never been successfully 
copied, 

The great voice of England at the 
beginning of this century was Sir 
Edward Elgar, whose stirring “Pomp 
and Circumstance March” is familiar to 
most Americans. 

Music is forging ahead in England 
where there have been a number of com- 
posers in recent years to attain a world- 
wide fame. Perhaps the most famous 
among these are Frederick Delius, 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, and Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. 

For those who would like to hear 
some of the music by English composers, 
here is a small list of well-known com- 
positions, 

“Nymphs and Shepherds” by Purcell 
“Now Is the Month of Maying” by 

Morley 
“Enigma Variations” by Elgar 
“Land of Hope and Glory” by Elgar 
“Pomp and Circumstance” by Elgar 
“Tolanthe,” “H.M.S. Pinafore,” or any 

of the operas by Gilbert and Sullivan 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” by Sullivan 
“The Lost Chord” by Sullivan 
“In a Summer Garden” by Delius 
“On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 

Spring” by Delius 
“Symphony in F Minor” by Williams 

One thing more must be said about 
the music of England. This country has 
given opportunity to many musicians 
and composers and has been the means 
of spreading the fame of the works of 
many composers whose homes were 
elsewhere. This is a most important fact, 
for no composer or singer or instru- 
mentalist can achieve fame or give 
pleasure to his fellowman unless his 
music is heard. All the world must 
thank the people of England for being 
so receptive of new ideas and giving 
composers an opportunity to perform 
their works. 
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LET'S READ MORE .- 


“Or with my Byron and a book, farmer or an industrialist, a small busi- 
Loiter long days near Shawford brook. ness man or a public executive. Too 


—Izaak Walton " 
: many pupils leave our schools today 
“Teachers do less reading than any with the ability to read, but no inclina- 
adult group.” That is the indictment tion to do so, somehow harboring the 
of a superintendent of schools. “Not thought that books connote study, and 
that they do not study and pore over study signifies work. 
books for use in teaching; but for 
leisure or recreational reading the 
habit, unfortunately, has not been 
generally acquired.” 


All in all it adds up to the conclu- 
sion that teachers must read more, 
and fit themselves to guide their young 
charges into the joys of bookland, not 

It is absolutely necessary to be well- merely for schoolroom occupation but 
read these days in order to converse for the permanent benefit accruing 
intelligently about current affairs and therefrom. 
the people who write about them, Never 


“Too many of us when suddenly con- 
before has there been greater need to 


fronted with a group of people who 


know past history, out of which has are readers immediately feel uncom- 
developed the present global chaos; or _fortable, helpless . . . mainly because 
to be able in some measure to evaluate our minds have become dull with no 
as truth or propaganda the prolific pres- use.” There is a general alertness, of 
entations of current happenings all course, as to the value of reading more 
over the world, This realization of a and better books, and as to the need 
greater need for unbiased guidance in for intelligent guidance in the selection 


separating the wheat from the chaff in of these; people are learning that there 
reading matter, together with the en- is too much good literature on the 
thusiastic response from readers of our market and in libraries to waste time 
column the past year and a half, spurs _ on trash, 

us on with renewed optimism at this 


on The following ten good books are 
beginning of another school year. 


being widely read at this time: George 

People generally are doing more read- |= Washington Carver by Rockham Holt, 
ing than ever before, the war no doubt Seven Came Through by Edward Rick- 
being a stimulus; but the nonreading enbacker, J Saw the Fall of the Philip- 
public still remains appallingly large, pines by Colonel Romulo, Story of 
the recognition of which seems to throw Doctor Wassel by James Hilton, Queen 
a new responsibility upon teachers of of the Flat-Tops by Stanley Johnston, 
children in their formative years. It One World by Wendell Willkie, Black- 
becomes incumbent upon the teacher out in Gretley by J. B. Priestly, Look 
to accept the obligation to turn out of to the Mountain by LeGrand Cannon, 
rural and elementary schools more boys We Took to the Woods by Louise Rich, 
and girls imbued with the desire, and and Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 
equipped with the technique and by Skinner and Kimbrough. 


ability to read books—good books— Most of these titles are self-explana- 
and to know what such books have to tory as to content. George Washington 
offer them all through life’s leisure Carver is the biography of a great 
hours. negro scientist, absorbing reading, and 
It takes the right book in the ~— a i 
hands, on the right reading level, It is significant to note that accord- 
create the desire to read for Se ng to 8 survey conducted ™ Pennsyl- 
There is sufficient variety in types of vane by Mary R. Lingenfelter in 
fanlis: tn sties dll endian teen ead junior and senior high schools in her 
to reach into every child’s background. °W" township, The Yearting — Song 
It may require time, energy, and of Bernadette were popular, indicative 


thought to find the right book, but to of the trend of high school reading 
find it is well worth the effort. The 2W@Y from the juvenile into the adult 
teacher who has brought forth in one field of literature. 

pupil the desire to read, and imbued “The book which you read from a sense 


of duty, or because for any reason you must, 
08 with the certainty that books do does not commonly make friends with you. 
ave something very definite to offer It may happen that it will yield you an 


him, has helped him to help himself unexpected delight, but this will be in its own 
all along life’s pathway—whether he unentreated way and in spite of your good 


intentions.” j 
become a traveler or a stay-at-home, a ——— ee ee ee 














the 
TEACHERS’ TIMESAVER 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


and 


UNIT MATERIAL 


The Modern, Economical form of seat- 
work. Printed in hectograph ink for use 
on any gelatin duplicator. Every Master 
Sheet is guaranteed to produce 50 to 100 
satisfactory copies. In addition to Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, and Language, there are 
Social Studies units—the kind most fre- 
quently used in modern schools. 


LOW IN PRICE 


HIGH IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


Read the following list carefully. Check 
the materials you wish. Send your order 
TODAY to the address at the bottom of 
the column. 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 


rr ee $1.25 
READING BOOKS: Ist. 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
(Gpeciiy grade) COG... cccccccccccccccccss $1.25 


PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B level),...$1.00 
MAGIC KEYS TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- 


en inte enw kee eae aaenmnewne See 1.00 
ARITHMETIC: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
(Gpecify grade) endh. ...ccccccccccccccecs $1.25 
SELF HELP CARDS — COMBINATION UNIT 
CAGE, CE. Tg BER) cccacvceseveseces $1.25 
oe DRILLS: 3rd, om 5th and 6th 
rades (Specify grade) each.............-. $1.25 
FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 
“se fF 2 errr $1.00 
WORD ANALYSIS, Primary..............200- $1.00 


NATURE UNITS 
BIRDS & FLOWERS (2nd or 3rd grade com- 


Re eee ere ee $1.00 
TREES (3rd or 4th grade level)............+- $1.00 
COMMON BIRDS & GARDEN FLOWERS (4th- 

BE GNNED cc ccccvccccsccccovesecuce $1.25 


MY BIRD BOOK (Ali grades) 50 common birds.$1.25 
MY FLOWER BOOK (All grades) 40 common 


CEE, cc-ccnenscncdstarecrdsteteneteses 1 
BUSY oe & INDUSTRIOUS ANTS (3rd- 

NED 6.56. 0k n055-00 basen esoc09 $1.00 
WATER LIFE MIRACLES (5th grade)........ $1.00 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary.............. 1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level).. et 
NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES 
COD DED cca ste sccrcccvotstecesens 
LIFE ON THE FARM (lst grade).... ‘ 
GCURCUS Click grade)... cccccscsccccsss - -$L 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd or 3rd grade level)...... $1.00 
MY ESKIMO BOOK (4th to 6th grade level). ..$1.25 
—" OF THE YEAR (2nd or 3rd grade 





| ARSE ee errr $1.25 

My UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd grade 
, scvcndevectacvess bon00s'es co eneee $1.00 
CHINA (2nd or 3rd grade level)............. $1.00 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). . .$1.00 
DESERT LIFE (3rd to 5th combined)........ 1.00 


$ 

ae QUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th 
DED iv cccecacenresvanspreasrenccesess $1.00 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade) .$1.00 

ENGLAND, } peepee & WALES (4th-5th 


Oe TS cacecvacnsotancvcoscescanse 1 
HOMES IN Wan LANDS (3rd to 5th com- 

ee rere re Te $1.00 
OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. Geog.), (4th grade). oye 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level)........ $1. 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade level)........ $i00 


WINGS OVER SOUTH AMERICA (5th grade 


level) P 
PIONEER DAYS (5th or 6th grade level),..... $1.00 
MUSIC CHARTS & DRILLS (all grades com- 

GEN wravdticdvcwckwasenscetneseacess $1.00 


Send orders to: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. JS 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Secrets of Mother Nature by Bess 
Hibarger combines interesting stories 
for supplementary reading by children, 
or use during the story hour, with au- 
thentic facts about oddities in nature. 
The stories do not depend upon any 
synthetic devices for their appeal; they 
are forthright and honest and, above 
all, action-provoking. 

Incidentally, more and more authors 
are devising stories which will make 
the young readers want to do things. 
To collect shells, to take nature walks, 
to build airplanes, to do many different 
things. Of course, all authorities agree 
that this is precisely what is needed, not 
only to widen the children’s horizons 
at the present time but to provide them 
with interesting and worth-while leisure- 
time activities for later years. 

Readers of Secrets of Mother Nature 
will be inspired to be more observant 
of nature, in the first place, and to begin 
collections and investigations of nature 
subjects not as a classroom project but 
as an independent hobby. 

(Morgan-Dillon & Co.—$1.50) 

An excellent book for nursery schools 
and kindergartens is H. A. Rey’s 
latest volume, Tommy Helps, Too. De- 
signed in a similar fashion to his pre- 
vious book, Anybody at Home?, Tommy 
Helps, Too is a learning-by-doing book. 
The story concerns little Tommy whose 
entire family is doing something to help 
the war effort. His brothers and sisters 
are in the armed services. By pulling 
little tabs, the readers make pictures 
of their activities appear across the page. 
Thus is impressed upon the mind of 
the young reader the facts of patriot- 
ism and information about the war. 

The idea behind the construction of 
this little book—that of pulling out a 
hidden picture—is an excellent one and 
will undoubtedly be used in succeeding 
books by Mr. Rey. He hits upon a 
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fundamental fact of educational psy- 
chology when he constructs his book in 
such a way that readers must do some- 
thing to get the full comprehension of 
the subject matter. 

(Houghton Miffin Company—$1.00) 

Chic Young, the creator of the popu- 
lar comic strip “Blondie,” has used his 
characters to delineate the virtues and 
sacrifices needed from every American 
—boys and girls, too—to win the war. 
While some may frown on the comics— 
and let us say that we have no ad- 
miration for them in general — when 
they are used for good purposes and 
when the general tone of them is kept 
high, it seems wrong to be completely 
censorious. It may also be argued that 
comics do nothing toward lifting the 
aesthetic sense of children to higher 
levels. That may be true. But it is also 
true that banning them will only increase 
the children’s desire to read them and 
will lead to habits of deceit which we 
certainly should not foster, 

Blondie from A to Z, which is the 
title of the book it has taken us so long 
to get around to talk about, contains 
a virtue in a verse for each letter of the 
alphabet with a picture accompanying 
each verse. Some of the verses may be 
in questionable taste for presentation to 
young children but the intention of the 
writer appears to be good. Probably 
the best policy would be for the teacher 
to examine the book first before recom- 
mending it to her pupils. 

(David McKay Company—$1.00) 

Craft teachers looking for activities 
in which nonessential materials are used 
will be glad to know of the publication 
of Keene Cement Craft by O. Arnold 
Radtke. There appears to be no scarcity 
of the necessary materials for making 
objects of Keene cement and Radtke’s 
clear explanations and diagrams will 
make such projects easy and fascinating 









BOOKS FOR 
PUPILS 


with the assurance of acceptable articles 
when completed. 

The first section of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of Keene cement and 
the processes involved in mixing and 
preparing for use. Later chapters deal 
with specific projects. These chapters 
contain directions, illustrations of the 
finished product, and diagrams of the 
steps involved. 

Altogether the book is comprehensive 
and easy to follow. While the projects 
cannot be successfully worked out with 
young children, older boys and girls 
will enjoy them. 

(Bruce Publishing Company—$2.00) 

The present war is a fight for many 
things among them, according to the 
Council on Books in Wartime with 
whom we agree, are ideas. The Council, 
now over a year old, has done much 
excellent work in compiling lists of 
books which will make the reasons for 
the conflict more apparent and which 
will enable readers to evaluate various 
peace proposals. 

The Children’s Book Committee of 
the Council has selected a number of 
children’s books which have been writ- 
ten about the people and customs of the 
nations which are our allies, In the 
little introductory note to the list of 
these books, the Committee has this to 
say about its purpose: “If we are to 
win the peace as well as the war, it 
is essential that we provide tomorrow's 
citizens with the fullest possible under- 
standing of the one world which will 
be theirs .. . Through picture and story, 
history and biography, folklore and fact, 
they (the books on the list) offer honest 


knowledge of and respect for the peoples | 


and countries of the United Nations.” 


We cannot reprint the list here but) 
we shall be glad to send it to those. 


teachers requesting it. It may also be 
obtained at local bookstores. 
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MUSIC 


(Continued from page 13) 


(b) The names of the lines and 
spaces in the treble clef. 

(c) The time signatures and their 
meanings. 

(d) Names and uses of musical sym- 
bols, such as sharps, flats, naturals. 

(e) The meaning and value of key 
signatures.” 

(f) Musical expression signs (usually 
given in the glossary in a music text). 

(g) The language of music. (See 
Junior Arts and Activities for June, 
1942.) 

No one would attempt to teach read- 
ing if he did not know the language. 
The same applies to music. Time sym- 
bols in music, as in arithmetic, are es- 
sential The theory of music required 
in the grades is not great, but it can- 
not be eliminated. 

With these basic requirements mas- 
tered, let us determine how to prepare 
a specific song for class presentation. 

(1) Learn the song thoroughly. If 
it is a rote song, you should be able to 
sing and repeat each phrase, before go- 
ing on to the next. This is more diffi- 
cult than singing the song in its entirety. 
Therefore, practice the song in advance, 
both in its entirety and phrasewise. 


(2) Practice the song aloud in an 
empty room. Listen as you sing. Notice 
your articulation and enunciation. If 
you are teaching in a different section 
of the United States from your former 
locality, modify your pronunciation so 
that it is intelligible to the children. 
(This has caused difficulty!) 

(3) Look at yourself in the mirror 
as you sing. Avoid any facial man- 
nerisms that may become habitual. 
“Sing with a smile.” 

(4) Try to feel and transmit the 
mood of the song. Singing is more 
than the production of words and tone; 
it is an emotional outlet. 

(5) Approach the song with confi- 
dence. The children will sense your 
mood and respond accordingly. 

(6) Remember that a good tone and 
correct rhythm, phrasing, and interpre- 
tation are more essential in a study 
song than accuracy in time and tune. 
If you make a minor error in the latter, 
make a note of it and be sure to present 
it correctly in another song as soon as 
possible. It is difficult and sometimes 
embarrassing to try to correct a minor 
error. Rather teach the problem accur- 
ately in a new song. 


*To anyone sending a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to me, I will list the theory mentioned in (a) to (e) 
inclusive. 





AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you an art teacher or do you 
direct art lessons in your classroom? 
Have you had much success with model- 
ing materials? Favor, Ruhl & Company 
has a wonderful new material called 
“Seramo.” Write to them for a free 
catalogue and information. Favor, Ruhl 
& Co., Dept. J, 425 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


Do you want to relieve yourself of 
the drudgery of difficult duplicating? 
Write to the Hayes School Publishing 
Co., Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, for a 
catalogue of hectograph material. 

Send to Leisurecrafts, 907 South Hill, 
Los Angeles 15, California, for a copy of 
“Modern Crafts.” This excellent help 
for classroom or craft arts teacher costs 
only $1.00, 

If you are a teacher of the primary 
grades you will be especially interested 
in the hectograph material which the 
Morgan-Dillon Company, 4616 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 40, Illinois, has to 
offer. Write for a free catalogue. 

The National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, New York, 
has a number of inexpensive booklets 
of games, crafts, songs, etc., for use 
in the classroom or for extra-curricular 
activities. 








limited, so order now. 


BACK COPIES oF Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


e CHOCK FULL OF HELPFUL, USABLE MATERIAL « 
THEY ARE SELLING FAST « LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


We have on hand a stock of back copies. These 
copies are as valuable as they were the month 
they were printed. We now offer you this oppor- 
tunity to acquire these back copies at special low 
prices. Our supply of some months is very 


1 to 5 Copies.......... 20c a copy 
6 to 12 Copies.......... 1Sc a copy 
13 Copies or more....... 12c a copy 


ORDERS FROM CANADA MUST INCLUDE AN ADDITIONAL 4c PER BOOK TO COVER SHIPPING CHARGES. 
Because of the extra bookkeeping involved we cannot accept charge orders. Cash must accompany each order. 


Look at these bargain prices, then check the 
copies you desire, on the coupon below. 





Please send me an order of 
back copies of J. A. & A. Send 
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I have checked, total amount 
Be taco oe 
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Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. 
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If we are out of stock of some 
of the copies you checked, may 
we substitute others. 
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FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


this set of 
12 BEAUTIFUL 
ANIMAL PRINTS 





Every teacher will want this distinctive 
set of animal prints. They are not just 
another set of pictures — they have 
many practical uses! 


Many teachers are now using some 
of the subjects each month in class- 
work and are delighted with them. 
These animal prints are ideal for art 
and activity work in connection with 
the teaching of elementary science, 
social studies, history, geography. 

The animals have been drawn by 
experienced artists. They are printed 
in black on a heavy paper stock. The 
borders surrounding the illustrations are 
in color—adding a distinctive and beau- 
tiful touch to the prints. Over-all size 
of each print is 7 x 9 inches. 


Subjects included are: elephant, 
beaver, tiger, kangaroo, giraffe, rabbit, 
reindeer, polar bear, lion, squirrel, 


rhinoceros, panther. 
EVERY TEACHER WILL 


WANT THIS SET OF 
ANIMAL PRINTS 


only 30€ postpaid 


Because of the extra bookkeeping in- 
volved, we cannot accept charge orders. 
Cash must accompany each order. 


Send your order to 


THE JONES “PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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NATURE STUDY 
(Continued from page 23) 


of cardboard attached to sticks and stuck 
in the ground near the plant. 
G. March — Collecting stones and 

rocks 

1. This may be changed to another 
month if it is not possible to get out 
of doors at this time. 

2. Two problems involved 

a. Identifying the kind of stone 

b. Finding a suitable way of 
marking it for inclusion in the collection 

H. April—Photographs of pets 
1. Studying about pets 
2. Selecting a few good photo- 
graphs of many different pets 

a. This will involve really good 
judgment on the part of the pupils who 
will, naturally, want photographs of 
their own pets to be included. 

b. The teacher should impress 
upon the children’s minds the facts that 
the different types of animals which are 
suitable for pets are the prime consider- 
ation. 

J. May — Collecting 
pressing 
1. Judicious selections of wild 
flowers since each one wants to preserve 
these in the woods 
a. Care in picking 
2. Pressing and mounting care- 
fully 
K. June—No new category — in- 
creasing collections—observing the con- 
dition of the cocoons, aquarium, and 
indoor garden—completing work on the 
museum collection and notebook 


IV. Exhibit 


flowers for 


THIRD YEAR 


I. General theme 
A. How we and all peoples depend 
upon nature 
1. Making a master notebook 
a. Containing pictures, charts, 
stories e 
II. Procedure 
A. In general, the same as outlined 
for the first year 
III. Monthly program 
A. September — How nature helps 
feed, clothe, and house us today 
l. If the class has a museum, 
items falling into these categories might 
be added 
a. Piece of wood, of brick, etc. 
b. Cotton, woolen, linen cloth 
B. October—Indians and Nature 
a. Follow the clothing, feeding, 
and housing themes 
C. November—How Pilgrims were 
helped by Nature 
D. December — How the 


western 











pioneers overcame the obstacles of @ 
nature ‘a 
E. January—What nature problems” 
do the Eskimos and people living in fe 
northern countries have BN 
F. February—in what ways have we |” 
overcome the obstacles nature has placed Ri 
in our path? ee 
G. March—Mexico and Nature 


H. April — Desert dwellers and 
Nature 

J. May — Jungle dwellers and 
Nature 


K. June — What helps does the 
farmer have to understand nature better? 
IV. Program 

A. The class may write a play in 
which the things they have learned 
during the year are dramatized. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Modern Wonder Books, American Edu- 
cation Press, Columbus 
Childcraft, Quarrie Corp., Chicago 
Handbook of Nature Study, Comstock, 

Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, 

New York 
The Book of Stones, The Ladder oj 

Clouds, Snow, Glaciers, and Icebergs, 

Dream of Stars, Looking at the Moon, 

The Story of Bees, Frogs, and Life in} 

an Ant Hill; Pennsylvania Writers’ / 

Project, Albert Whitman, Chicago 


GOOD TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 
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WM. RUFFER, PH. D., MGR. 


Opportunity knocks 
now as never before 
FREE ENROLLMENT 
Write for 
Enrollment Material 


s 
Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year—Write For Information 
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CORN 


(Continued from page 34) 
great powers, the United States produces 
the greatest quantity of corn. However, 
Argentina is a great producer in the 
Western Hemisphere also and some- 
times we import corn from that great 
country. 

It has been apparent that we were 
not attempting to give an outline of the 
corn plant, its history, and development; 
but to tell how it is being used in the 
war. It remains to be said that corn, 
along with all other foodstuffs will have 
an important place in the peace which, 
we hope, will soon be won, Many peo- 
ple are now undernourished; some are 
starving. American corn and the prod- 
ucts of corn (particularly meat, eggs, 
butter, and so on) will be essential in 
feeding the people who for so long a 
time have not had enough to eat. 


ACTIVITIES 


Study the history of corn and its im- 
portance in the lives of the primitive 
peoples of the Americas—the Indians 
of North America, Mexico, and South 
America. 

Make corn jewelry. 

Make a display chart showing how 
corn is essential in the winning of the 
war. 

Make a mural showing how corn was 
important to the ancient Incas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Story of Corn, The World is Yours series, 
Vol. 1, No. 31. 

Corn by Tolosa Cooke, Unit Study Book No. 
507, American Education Press, Columbus 

Canadian Nature magazine, March-April, 1941 


SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 16) 


OUTCOMES 


I. An increased interest in school and 
a desire to learn and to take part in the 
activities of the school 
II. A greater development of the chil- 
dren’s power to reason 
III. An orientation which will enable 
the children to fit more easily into the 
routine of school life 

Note: This unit has been written 
specifically for the city school, the con- 
solidated rural school, and the grade 
school in small towns. However, it may 
easily be adapted for use in rural 
schools, The chief change which will 
be necessary will be that of demonstrat- 
ing how all the boys and girls, with 
the help of the teacher, must do those 
things which, in larger school plants, 
are taken care of by a number of per- 
sons hired for the purpose. 





ENTERTAINMENT HELPS 


GLADYS PARKER MORGAN 


The purpose of this column is to give 
the busy rural teacher suggestions for 
the monthly P.T.A. or Community Club 
meeting and for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help 
for her big program, she may write 
to the author in care of Junior Arts and 
Activities stating when she intends to 
have her program, the type she wants, 
and the number and age of her pupils. 

MUSIC 

(1) “Grand Old Flag”: Have a 
pupil speak the verse to music then, 
while the group sings the chorus, have 
the smaller children wave flags in time. 

(2) “New Glory to Old Glory”: 
This is beautiful worked out in two- 
part harmony. 

(3) Party Book by Kenneth S. Clark 
(Paull-Pioneer Corp., New York, 25c) 
contains many songs, stunts, and games 
—just the thing for P.T.A. “fun” time. 

(4) Churchill-Grindell Song Book 
No. II (Churchill-Grindell Co., Platte- 
ville, Wisc., 45c) contains many clever 
songs for all ages: “Marching Song,” 
“The Little Black Boy,” “The Little Rab- 
bit,” and others including holiday and 
seasonal songs. 

(5) Sing! by Stevens and Dvkema 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, 25c) is 
full of old favorites —classical and 
ragtime. 





RECITATIONS 
(1) For P.T.A. have some pupils 


recite alone or as a choral reading piece 
some poem they have learned in reading 
or language. 

(2) Do not bore your audience with 
each pupil delivering a recitation. Use 
only a few as fillers. A best recitation 
book is Humor Up to Date by Geneva 
Vernon (March Bros. Pub. Co., 
Lebanon, Ohio, 60c). 

PLAYS 

Instead of a long, draggy play for the 
big program, use short, humorous ones. 
Short plays give you more chance to 
use all your pupils. By alternating 
groups during recess, all the children 
practice and have some playtime. 

(1) Choice Dialogues for Rural 
Schools by Evelyn Simons (Paine Pub. 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, 40c) includes several 
plays for any occasion. For September 
“The Minister’s Call” (5 characters) 
and “The Deaf Grandparents” (5 char- 
acters) are appropriate. 

(2) Useful Dialogs for Young Folks 
by Etta Squier Seley (Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio, 
40c) contains short humorous plays. 
For September: “Unappreciated Gener- 
osity” (6 characters) may be used. 

(3) Catchy Loose-Leaf Play Series 
(Willis N. Bugbee Co., Syracuse, New 
York) are inexpensive and most of them 
are good. Choose some from their 
catalogue. 

(4) In language time read The Three 
Billy Goats Gruff to the beginners. Then 
have them retell the story and act it 


out, Use it at P.T.A. 
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GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


In this inexpensive booklet you will find games for 
children of all ages, from early childhood to adolescence. 
There are games for the nursery school, for use on the 
school playground and the public play area, and for the 
family backyard. There are indoor and outdoor games, 
singing games, tag games, relays, ball games, miscellan- 
eous active games, quiet games, and nature games. 

Because the rules for basketball, volleyball, tennis and 
other major sports are so widely known and easily obtain- 
able, they have been omitted from this book. You will, 
however, find some lead-up games on such sports as basket- 
ball, volleyball, and soccer. 

The universal appeal of this booklet should commend 
it to teachers, play leaders, club leaders, parents, and 
everyone interested in children’s play. 


Price 50c 
National Recreation Association 


NEW YORK CITY 
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TeacherA.--use these Fascinating Education 
STORY MAPS’ 


6 MAPS 


WEST INDIES, ENGLAND, 


EXTREMELY COLORFUL, authentic, decorative picture maps IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
you see in so many shops... Ideal for framing. They are a very SPAIN, FRANCE 
definite help for you in your classwork as supplementary material. at the special price of 
Pupils are fascinated with the little sketches which depict graphically $2 Oo 0 

the history, biography, folklore, literature, geography, travel, and sports 2 

of each nation. Beautifully printed in at least five colors on rich heavy Send coupon below 
Glendale vellum stock, 17 x 13% inches. (Maps sold individually also) 


PICTURESQUE {suag MSM © gig ee pre on eee a | THE 


SKETCHES 


. .. dozens of them 

. dot these in- 
triguing maps. 
Each little colored 
sketch tells a com- 
plete story in itself. 


BORDERS 


are especially ¢ 
signed, based 
historic motifs. 
border and decor 
tive treatment 
the map of Frane 
for instance, 
adapted from 1 
Century Louw 
Quinze tapestri 
and 18th Centu 
Robert De 
ornaments. 


INVALUABLE to teachers... Onder your STORY MAPS N ou! 


vital and interesting to all those 
who study, travel, read for en- Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
tertainment or for those who : 
just love the beauty of an Yes, I want to take advantage of your special offer on 
artistic map. Worth many times Colortext Story Maps. 

their small cost. Order today. 


a A ee ee eee ee ee 
LPrand 





I enclose Please send me postpaid the following: 
sets of 6 maps @ $2.00 per set 
SPECIAL PRICES ON 


QUANTITY LOTS a ae 


We will be glad to furnish ...-maps Ireland @ 35c ea. 
quantity prices on any of the 
maps, upon request. 





Your Money Back if not Satisfied 
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